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'ME PtHIPOSE OF THEOSOPHY. 


CIIAPTEI! I. 

ELEMENTARY T11UT1IS. 

Theosophy’ is not a religion with a creed or 
code of doctrines to which its followers must 
subscribe before they enter the fold. An erro- 
neous belief that it is in this way a specific 
hath has, perhaps, taken hold of the public 
mind in tli* Western world, — so lar as the 
subject has obtained attention at all during the 
last few years, — and the aim of the present 
<^\pknation is to show what the general 
character and tendencies of thcosophie thought 
really arc ; to point out in a concise and simple 
manner what it is that the study of Theosophy 
teaches and embraces, as well as what effect 
n 
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the reception of the knowledge to which it leads 
should have on the lives, work, and inter- 
course with their neighbours, and humanity at 
large, of those who try to l^encfit by and con- 
form to it. Few will deny that for many years 
past the tendency of intellectual thought and 
scientific inquiry has been towards Mate- 
rialism and Agnosticism. Theology has, be- 
come discredited by reason of having had for 
its supporters and preachers men who, instead 
of devoting themselves to the study or science 
of spirituality, have contented themsclyes with 
repeating, parrot-like in many cases, the 
phrases of those who have gone before ; tlie^e 
phrases having been oftener than n»>t originally 

S' \ 

formulated in order to make their acceptation by 
so-called heretics at the same time more diflicult 
and more binding, and not for any real vVlig 
or spiritual truth to be discovered in them. In 
other words, they have clung to the dogmas of 
their creeds instead oT to the spirit of the 
teaching con tabled in tl;o words of their 
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various loaders. In spite, however, of this 
intellectual bias in favour of Materialism, there 
still remains in human nature the desire for 
belief i \\ n, future life; and the following pages 
aim at pointing out how the study of Theo- 
sophy, or, as it may he equally well called, 
the Esoteric Doctrine, among other things, 
shows the reason of this instinctive longing, 
and what it will necessarily and surely lead to 
in the future races of mankind. 

As Theosophy is not in itself a religion in 
the common acceptation of the word, hardly 
even a philosophy, it may and does include 
among its followers representatives of almost 
every form* of religious belief in the world, as 
well as many who have no belief at all. It 
teaches people to search for the fundamental 
itr.fth that is the basis equally of every creed, 
philosophy, and science, to discover and put 
aside the superstructure raised by the supersti- 
tion, persecution, love of power, ignorance of 
science, and bigotry of humanity, and thus to lay 
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bare the fact that one truth supports every 1 reli- 
gion, no matter how divergent they may now 
appear ; that truth being the Divine wisdom of 
the ancients, diseoverable alike in the symbolical 
writings of the Kabbala, the Hooks of Hermes, 
the Vedas, and other sacred books of tiie East, 
in the Talmud, the Koran, our own Riblc, 
as well as in tin* teachings of Pythagoras, 
Socrates, and many of the more recent philo- 
sophers. This Wisdom Religion, which is the 
germ of truth to be found in (‘very form of 
belief worthy of the name, existed on this 
planet thousands of years before any of the 
creeds of ( ’hristendom were heard of, be fora 
the still more ancient religions of thci East were 
recorded. In support of this last statement it may 
be explained that the Vedas, said to constitute 
the oldest book extant, were, for centuries before 
they wen* committed to writing, handed down 
orally from priest to priest, the real knowledge 
which was to be found in the teaching being 
considered of too sacred a character to entrust 
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to iiiiy but those who had devoted their lives to 
the pursuit of this mystical wisdom. And to 
this day the real meaning of these books can- 
not be # understood Irom the mere reading ot 
them, oven by the best Hindu (Sanscrit scholars, 
inasmuch as by the intonation and variation of 
the voice an entirely different interpretation is 
given to the written words. f onsequcntly a 
student of occultism, desiring to acquire the 
hidden knowledge that these books undoubtedly 
contain, must have them recited to him by his 
Garu (master), who by degrees, as the pupil 
advances, explains the true interpretation of the 
•symbology. 

The searcher for truth will find that Theo- 
sophy ifblds within its grasp an inexhaustible 
source of knowledge in every groove oi thought, 
whether on the spiritual or physical plane 
There is no science, no art, no intellectual pur 
suit, in whatever direction it may incline, that 
Theosophy, as now understood, does not embrace 
and pfcrvadc : its study cannot but render wiser 
find more elevated every human creature. 
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One of the lirst truths for a student to realise 
is that of reincarnation, or spirit-evolution. A 
belief in this doctrine* may he found to per- 
meate nearly all ancient philosophies; and it 
recommends itself to the thoughtful mind by 
accounting satisfactorily for the inequalities in 
life to be observed everywhere around us, both 
in the animal and human kingdoms. How is 
it possible, otherwise 1 , to reconcile* the apparent 
injustice of one man being born in absolute 
misery and want, in a position wluwe improve- 
incut, or even tin* dosin' for improvement, is 
impossible ; while anotlnjr, no more' deserving, 
as far as can be seen, is surrounded by friends# 
luxuries, and everything that can, make life 
desirable? How account for the* condition of 
the crippled, blind, constitutionally unhealthy, 
and morally wicked, compared with those wlun 
possess beauty of form, vigorous health, honesty 

i 

of purpose, and the use of all their senses, except* 
by the theory that all afe by degrees working 
upwards- — progressing, not only materially, 
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but also morally and spiritually ? Why arc we 
to dccept the theory of evolutiofl up to a cer- 
tain point, and then «cast it oit abruptly, 
■faying, this is the end, here all progress ceases? 
Isfit not more reasonable to suppose, arguing 
from analogy, that Nature, having by a long 
course of evolution through the many and 
various forms ol the interior kingdoms, de- 
veloped the humanity of which we now have 
cognisance, proceeds from this point onward 
with an infinite hope of spiritual and psychical 
advancement, which is now only beginning to be 
dimly 'perceived as possible, but which, in the 
course of time, will become an accepted fact ; 
accepted beef use, instead of, as now, the psychi- 
cal facejties being of rare and most exceptional 
occurrence, they may then be the appanage of 
the majority ? When spiritual evolution has 
'reached this point there maybe a much greater 
difference between those races of mankind who 
possess such powers and those still without them, 
than Jhcre is nmv between the North American 
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Indian and tlio most highly-civilised people of 
the present day. The entities or egos occupy- 
ing now the bodies of 4 tlie savage and barbarous 
races will, in due course, reincarnate in the 
bodies of men a little higher in the scab/ of 
civilisation, gathering thus, by slow degrees, 
the experience necessary for a more advanced 
development — ever improving and progressing. 

But it is not necessary here to argue in 
favour of or against this doctrine ; it is 
enough to show, very briefly, that it has to 
come into the scheme of* theosophic teaching. 
The reader, however, must not imagine that 
by reincarnation is meant the transmigration 
of human souls into the bodies of animals, or 

i 

even back into the lower forms of human 
existence, for this could hardly ' be called 
spiritual progress. It is no more possible tor 
a follower of this philosophy t** believe that th<v 
human ego can retrograde by ir>w incarnating, 

t 

as a European of culture anil then K s an 
Esquimaux or savage, than it. would lx; for a 
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disciple of Darwin’s theory of evolution to 
think that a man could degenerate into a 
monkey or an elephant into a caterpillar. 
Wfiat has ever to be kept in mind is the 
gradfial but sure ascent of every thing upon 
this globe, from the mineral and vegetable up 
to man, and from man up to God. But it 
must not be thought that by this word is 
meant the Anthropomorphic, or personal God 
of orthodox Christianity. It is used here as 
the only available term adapted to express what 
is variously described as the “ Absolute Power,” 
“ Supreme Unity,” “ Ultimate Beality,” u Di- 
vine Spirit,” &c., which pervades all space, 
ana of which tne manifestation may be found 
in every thing around us, both animate and 
inanimate. 

It is the awakening of this Divine Spirit 
^itliin us that gives rise, in some cases, to a 
feeling of certaiifty of a future state, in others 
to an indescribable lodging that it should 
be so ; i l is this., Stencilling belonging to, but 
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independent of, the body, that endows earnest 
('hristians, or followers of any other religion, 
no matter of what* a^e or country, with the 
hop(» and assurance of heavenly ha])])iness after 
death. 

On this doctrine of reincarnation depends 
that no les< important one of Karma — the law 
of cause and elfect operating through the merit 
and demerit of a person's deeds in each* life. 

1C very individual is making Karma either 
m>od or had in each action and thought of his 
daily round, and is at the same time working 
out in tliis life tin' Karma brought about by the 
acts and desires of the last. When we see 
people afflicted by congenital 1 ailments, it may 
be safely assumed that these ailment^ an* the in- 
evitable results of causes started by themselves 
in a previous birth. Ii may he argued that, as 
these afflictions are hereditary, they can h^ve 
nothing to do with a j>asi incarnation ; hut it 

t 

must be remembered that the ego, •the real 
man, the individuality, ha* no spiritual origin 
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Mi tlic parentage by which it is re-embodied, 
but is drawn by the affinities which its pre- 
vious mode of* life attracted round it, into 
the current that carries it, when the time 
coiih*s for re-birth, to the home best fitted 
for the development of those tendencies. Thus, 
to give a rough illustration, a child blind from 
birth is not a victim of accident or misfortune, 
any more than a person who cats or drinks 
what must produce disagreeable eflects, be- 
cause for the moment it pleases his palate. 
But in consequence of particular vices or 
qualities pertaining to his previous incarnation, 
or perhaps from a general and unchecked 
tendency in the direction of wrongdoing, 
his ego lm* surrounded itself by affinities 
which sweep it into and along those channels 
thal ]iant it eventually and inevitably in the 
b(#ly of a blind child, there to work out the old 
Ivjrnia, while at the same time making new, to 
be again and again exhausted, ever improving 
and purifying, until, as said above, the human 
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race becomes more and more perfect and God- 
like. And here it may be remarked, that the 
human race en yru s*, is improving and evolving 
to a much higher state of development than we 
at present — in consequence of our great mate- 
riality — can realise: but there are individual 
exceptions to this steady advance, and although 
these exceptions, as compared with the mass, 
are an infinitesimal per-centage, they still form 
a class of themselves, aiul their eventual dis- 
integration takes place on the astral plane, 
after the spiritual part of their nature has been, 
through successive 4 incarnations repressed and 
crushed until the ego has at last divorced itself 
from what alone can give it immortality. A 
future chapter will put this part of the doctrine 
more clearly before the reader, when treating 
of the constitution of man. 

This doctrine of Karma when properly und t- 
stood is well calculated to guide and assist those 
who realise; its truth, to a higher and better 
inode of life, for it must not be forgotten that 
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n«{ only our actions Imt our thoughts also arc 
moet assuredly followed by a crowd circum- 
stances that will influence Ifn* good or for evil 
our own futnne. and what is still more import- 
ant the future of many of our fellow-creatures. 
If sins of omission and commission could in 
any case lie only sell-regarding, the effect on 
the sinner’s Ivanna would be a matter of minor 
consequence. The fact that every thought and 
apt through life carries with it for good or evil 
a corresponding influence on other members of 
the human family, renders a strict sense of 
justice, morality, and unselfishness so necessary 
to future happiness and progress. A crime 
once committed an evil thought sent out from 
the mind, an! past recall— no amount of repent- 
ance can wipe out their results in the future. 
u Cj 0 .n 4he results of a crime be obliterated even 
th^hgh the crime itself should be pardoned? 
Thji effects of a cause are never limited to the 
boundaries of the cause, nor can the results of 
crime be don fined to the offender and his victim. 
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Every <mod us well us evil action bus its 
effects, as palpably as the stone filing into a 
calm water.’'* Repentance, it’ sincere, will 
deter a man from repeating errors ; it cannot 
save him or others from the effects of those 
already produced, which will most unerringly 
overtake him either in this life or in the next 
rebirth. 

If men and women kept the law of Ivanna 
well in mind, shaping their lives in conformity 
with it, they would not have so much to answer 
for in regard to harm done to their neighbours. 

I hit the ethics of this teaching show that active 
mjod is required of its followers as wed as 
abstention from evil ; and one < f tin? grandest 
lesions taught by Theosophy is that of universal 
brotherhood, which rightly interpreted means 
a larji'e-hearted desire to benefit humanity. 
Almost every person, no matter how liumlde, 
can in one way or another help to comfort by 
words or deeds son/o of his fellow-creatures. 
How much more, therefore, lies in the power 

* ( n i'/;i ltd ^ vnl. ii. J). 7A'l. 
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<*f the educated classes ? — and it is to the latter 
tlyit these words arc addressed. Plulanthropy 
is open to them on two planes — the physical 
and spiritual* for they are able both to act and 
to think ; and this philosophy teaches that 
thoughts may even in some cases be of more 
importance than actions, inasmuch as the latter, 
being on the material plane, ailed only physical 
lives in future incarnations, while the former, 
belonging to the Tftghcr plane, have conse- 
quences even more lar-rcaching, that aifect the 
spiritual and therefore real existence. 

The Karina made by our actions and general 
tendencies decides our future incarnations on 
this planet; tljat due to intellectual work and 
thoughts affects more directly our spiritual 
condition hereafter, determining the duration 
and character of heavenly bliss, previous 
tyr re-birth on the material plane. Thus, 
as we pass along our earthly lives, we leave 
behind us a train of c\§ents which no after - 
repentant can obliterate, which must with 
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absolute certainty bring about their inevitable 
results in the next re-birth, these being poverty, 
riches, station, ill-health, detbrniity, depriva- 
tion of one or more of the senses, happiness, 
misery, a wish to do good without the means, 
the power ot doing good without the desire. 
All these and every other aflliction or blessing to 
which mankind is subject, all the varying states 
of happiness and the reverse, are due, not to 
the caprice of a single imili and life, but are 
the direct consequences of previous tendencies 
or actions committed by the individual. 

This in bare outline is the great law of 
Karma. There are, of course, details and side- 
issues innumerable, which it would be out of 
place to enter upon in an elementary work ot 
this nature. The reader once interested in the 
philosophy can gather for himself fuller infor- 
mation from the many books now obtainal’o 
that deal with these subjects. 
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CHAPTER li. 

OUTLINE OF OCCULT HISTORY. 

As already staled, the Divine wisdom of (he 
ancients has been the basis and essence of all 
great popular religions. The unwholesome 
growths fed by time and human passions that 
ijow overrun them, when brushed away, display 
underneath* the true revelation still uninjured 
and untouched. 

What docs this Divine wisdom really consist 
*>f, .whence comes it, by whom has it been 
taught, and lor what purpose ? 

In looking back along the records of the past, 
it may be observed that the educated members 
of society have" always been in possession of 
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knowledge the dill’usion ol‘ which :imun<j the 
multitude was thought to be undesirable. In, 
([iiite the most distal it times of which history 
can ”‘ive us any information, the highest and, 
trom the present standpoint, the onlv class with 
any erudite Culture was to he found amonu' 
tlioM 1 who had been initiated in arcane know- 
ledge by the hierophants of t ho mysteries. 
“ Kvery nation had its mysteries and hiero- 
phants .... who alone "could impart the 
awful knowledge contained in the Merkaba/'* 
Those who had in their keeping this sacred 
religion were magicians, the word eomino from 
u Ma-e/’ or u Marian : maide heinu; in t h« »so 

f 

days considered., as in truth it was and still is, 
a Divine science, its study leading to the dis- 
covery of the hidden workings of nature, hy 
the* cultivation of the spiritual qualities inherent 
in man. For, in order to attain, while in tlm> 
body, the state necessary for the perception and 
apprehension of these Invisible operations, the 


lmx l, ur tiled. 
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• initiatc*must have led a life of absolute purity 
•in all respects — in actions, thoughts, motives, 
aspirations, and desires. It was not the sacer- 
dotal elapses in Persia who discovered magic, 
as some might imagine from the word. Those 
were called u magi ” who became learned in 
this science. 

The study of ancient occult writings discloses 
the fact that the knowledge and practice of 

magic has been in the world since the earliest 

£ 

races of man. The following quotation from 
Isis Unveiled may help to assure the reader on 
these points: — “ What we desire to prove is, 
that underlying every ancient popular religion 
was the same* ancient wisdom-doctrine, one and 
identical, professed and practised by the initiates 
of every country, who alone were aware of its 
c:*ist<fn,ee and importance. To ascertain its 
origin and the precise way in which it was 
ipatured is now beyond human possibility. 
A single glance, however, is enough to assure 

one tliaf it could not have attained the mar- 

# 
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vellous perfection in which wo find it pictured 
t<J us in the relies of various esoteric systems 
except after a succession of ages. A pliilo- 
so])liy so profound, a moral code so ennobling, 
and practical results so conclusive and so uni- 
formly demonstrable, cannot be the growth of 
a generation or even of a single epoch. Fact 
must have been piled upon fact, deduction on 
deduction, science have begotten science, and 
generations upon generations of the brightest . 
human intellects have reflected on the laws of 
nature, before this ancient doctrine had taken 
concrete shape. The proofs of this identity of 

fundamental doctrine in the old religions are 

, ' * 

found in the prevalence of a system of initiation 
in the sacerdotal easts which had the guardian- 
ship of mystical words of power, and a public 
display of phenomenal control over ndnfal 
forces indicating association with pretcr-luunaf. 
beings. Every approach to the mysteries of 
all these nations was 'guarded with the same 
jealous (?are, and in all the penalty of death 
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was mftictcd upon initiates of any degree wlio 

•divulged the secrets entrusted to them . . 

Sucli was the ease in* the Eleusinian and 

Bacchic mysteries, among tho Chaldean magi 
• •• 1 ~ ~ 

and the Egyptian hierophants, while with the 
Hindus, from whom they were all derived, the 
same rule has prevailed from time imme- 
morial. v 

Again, u The mysteries arc as old as the 
world, and one well versed in the esoteric 
mythologies of various nations can trace them 
hack to the days of the ante-Vedic period in 
India.” 

Thus it will he seen that the knowledge and 

i 

practice of •occult science may he traced hack 
in the past as far as historical records extend, 
and in each successive generation the followers 
and practical workers in, these studies, have 
always been found among the most brilliant 
scholars of the day. But notwithstanding that 
at one period occult ‘research brought in its 
train persecution, tortures, and death, it carried 
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with it such an ardent desire for further know- 
ledge, that no (ear of consequences could prevent- 
the pursuit of* it when once entered upon by 
educated men. And it is only fair }o assume 
that something more than theoretical results 
must have urged on those who risked their lives 
and reputations in devotion to this superstition, 
as it is vulgarly called. 

I he inmost secrets of the' science, however, 
have been retained and scrupulously guarded 
from the profane by de\otcd custodians, who 
have exerci-ed the powers within their grasp 
onlv for the advancement of the races, both 
materially and spiritually as necessity arose, 

, ‘ t 

or the state ot humanity 'allowed.. In tar dis- 
tant aims the people on their part regarded 
tlie-e guardians with absolute 1 devotion and 
reverence, abiding by their laws in sirnpli? 
faith. 

From the groat, root of this science have shot,, 
out in various directions, sometimes under- 
ground and often unnoticed, brunches and ten- 
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drils <>(, less and less virtue and power as they 
wandered further and further away from the 
original stem, but ever kept alive and continu- 
ally break jug out afresh into activity owing 
to their connection with the far distant source 
of life. Alchemy, astrology, witchcraft, demon- 
°l°gy, sorcery, spiritualism, and every other 
name and form of what is commonly called the 
supernatural, spring from and owe their exist- 
ence to thi' osoferi? doctrine of the Ancients. 
T1k> same order of ('vents may ho observed in 
regard to the various phases of occult, as in 
those of religious, history, — the same* substratum 
cjf truth, the gradual separation of groups of 
people following individual leaders, these in 
their turn dividing again, each successive 
rupture carrying the members further away 
♦Vo*! the truth, until at last it is with the 
greatest difficulty that the slight thread of 
resemblance can he perceived that shows the 
bond of union between these errent sects and 
their original point of departure. 
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But it may be asked, how can a* sacred 
science 1 , of sucli enormous pre eminence as is, 
claimed for this one', — the avenues to which 
are, and always have been, guarded with so 
much can^, betrayal of knowledge acquired by 
an entrance into its innermost mysteries 
being punishable by death — -how does it 
happen, then, that in a community barricaded 
by such stringent rules, and so exceedingly 
diflieult of access, deterioration could, even 
in the lapse of ages, ever take place/ lhe 
answer is that deterioration ot the real ] >hi U>- 
sopliy has not nor ever can set in, lor the 
truths of these sublime mysteries can be' gi\ iin 
only to those who have, through yey.rs ol study, 
preparation, and trial, proved themselves, 
beyond all doubt, worthy ol them; and the 

fact that there are still custodians of *iie.4c 

« 

mysteries, and that initiation thereinto is the*, 
work of perhaps more than one or even two, 
incarnations, shows that corruption, due to time 
and human desires, lias not yet entered their 
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commynity, nor sullied the purity of their 
work. At the same time, the position in the 
Avorld held by these adepfs in times gone by 
was one qf. immense power. They were the 
law-givers ot their countries, and had entire 
control, not only over the masses, but also over 
temporal rulers. Tn spite, therefore, of the 
austerities and rigour of life required for ad- 
mittance into the ranks of studentship, num- 
bers, it may easily be imagined, would strive to 
attain the knowledge that carried with it such 
inestimable advantages, even from the worldly 
point of view. Again, those who had by dint 
of •rysceticism gained some little insight into the 
way to work •occult phenomena of the physical 
kind, but who had failed of the higher initia- 
tions through, perhaps, want ot purity ot 
nmti\% Avert' tempted, probably, to carry into 
'cant places the limited knowledge they had 
gathered in the course ot their training, and 
were able Avith comparative ease to pass them- 
selves off on the ignorant people as real adepts, 
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using thus, for their own personal huncfit and 
aggrandisement, wliat was only intended to he 
for the good and progress of humanity at 
large. Fal»e teachers such as ^tlu'se would 
attract round them pupils or followers who in 
their turn would he inferior to their masters, 
until at la^t the >cience would he lowered and 
degraded in public estimation, first in tin' eye* 
of the upper elasM-*^, and eventually in those 
of the lower. History >liows that, even in thu 
time of tin* old Egyptians, belief in the super- 
natural powers of the priests and oracles of the 
temples wm, atnon^ the aristocracy, fast cruni- 
hlinir awav, hut the power and authority Unit 
the 4 priests still maintained over tJie army and 
count rv at harm* was too great to lit* disre- 
garded. The kiiiLC and his courtiers went on 
fulfilling their public devotions for the .'ukc*of 
example, and to keep the favour of the priests, 
and not because they believed in the prg- 

t 

phecies of the oracles or the so-called miracles 
performed at the religious rites and festivals. 
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riicse ^ may often have become too trans- 
parently fraudulent to deceive any but the 
most illiterate adherents* As long as the 
hierophants # and priests of the temples were 
true adepts ic., had passed their initiations, 
and were consequently free from all worldly 
ambition — they had no need of resorting 
to the jugglery and imposture that cven- 
tually wore out the belief of the people and 
brought discredit *u pdn the religion. But, in 
spite of this degradation of the science in 

general estimation, due in part to the lapse of 

« 

time, and in part to some of the lower forms of 
its, knowledge escaping and being mis used, 

* ji 

the highest initiation to adeptship has never 
been taken by any individual who was capable 
of bringing discredit on the brotherhood, or of 
ditul* ing to any one the sacred mysteries. 
#Nonc but the deified man could attain the 
requisite development; and, having readied 
this height, lie would be far above any tempta- 
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tion tliat the attractions of this world could 
hold out. 

Moreover, there ’iuv other roads leading to 
occult science besides that by which each pupil 
or chela, in turn, hopes to attain adeptship. 
Kven these may not be easy to climb, and 
training, even for minor achievements, must 
be severe. Hut when, as occasionally may 
have been the case, the aim of the candidate 
has merely been the accomplishment of pheno- 
mena for worldly advantage or the desire for 
supremacy over his fellow-creatures, these lower 
aims may have been secured with relative 
facility, and consequently by students of an 
ignoble type. The possession d* powers by 
such poisons would obviously tend to lower in 
the eyes of the world the science from which 
such powers spring. And this consideration 
gives another explanation of the way in which 
magic, as a source of power, has been turned 
from its intended use; and, instead of being 
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recognised as a necessary attribute of real 
religion, the knowledge of which must be 
wielded for the benefit of society, has been 
discredited a branch of study both from 

the pulpit and by the State— from the former 
as being forbidden by the Bible and an unholy 
pursuit, by the latter as being an exploded 
and mischievous belief* that never had any 
foundation except in the minds of the 
ignorant and superstitious people of the olden 
time. 

The historv of the rise and fall of all rcli- 
gions may lie traced to reasons almost identical 

in every nation, whether Eastern or Western. 

* . • 

The craving fbr immortality which is inherent 
in humanity, both among those who are too 
uneducated to be aware of it, and also among 
thSse %ho are too highly cultivated to admit of 
its existence, is the feeling that has always in- 
fluenced people to follow one or another of the 
religions that have appeared from time to time 
• !n the history of the world. These religions, 
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so long as the teaching given by tlieir respective 
leaders was upheld by tlieir diseiph's or descend- 
ants, in its integrity, — so long as no worldly 
prejudices nor selfi>h motives sullied the lives 
of the clingy or priests, — would never have 
fallen into the state of decadence now only too 
apparent to tlieir most, fervent adherents. I>nt 
when what ought to he regarded onlv as a 
vocation, the result of an overwhelming desire 
to help humanity to a perception of th<; 
spiritual in Nature, become^ a profession in 
which a struggle for pre-eminence is a matter 
of course, tin' effect on the religion will and 
must la* tlu' same. A\ bother that struggle takes 
the form of a desire for an enlarged sphere of 
action in the shape of a bishopric instead of 
a vicarage, or for priesthood in a large and 
popular temple as against an obscure and.coiu- 
paratively unknown one; gradually, but quite* 
mrely, doubts, disunions, separation, and d is- 
ntegration follow in its train ; until, as now, 
vc sec, both in the East and West, a huge 
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predominance umong ilio^ thinking classes of 
agnosticism and atheism, — conceptions which 
arc by degrees filtering d«wn to the humbler 

wolfing ])eo])le. The majority of what are 

• • • 

called ^Orthodox (Kristians are cither those who 
have neither read nor thought at all on meta- 
physical subjects, or they are in truth, when 
their beliefs are dissected, esoteric Christians, 
with no firm attachment to the dogmas that 
<^o to make up and # sii|1f)ort the Church as it is 
now constituted. 

The immediate disciples of Buddha, Jesus, 
or any of the other great religious reformers, 
were raised immeasurably above 4 their con- 
temporaries by (%ntact with, belief in, and 
assurance of the absolute 4 purity of motive, 
goodness, and entire unselfishness of their re- 
spc§di\X' teachers, whose moral codes, miracles, 
and simple lives varied so little that it is hardly 
difficult for students to see that their knowledge 
must have been drawn from the same source, 
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although they lived at very different periods ot’ 
time. 

The moral eode taught and practised by 
Jesus, as tar as it goes, is perfect and most 
ennobling. Put even this has been compatible 
with persecution, bloodshed, torture, and im- 
morality of every sort. Scientific research and 
material progress have been paralysed in the 
desperate struggle of the clergy to maintain 
their power and supremacy, gained and upheld 
by violence. From the few simple words of 
Jesus his followers have been able to build up 
not only the two vast divisions in Christendom 
of Protestantism and Catholicism, but also the 
innumerable sects to be found w;ithin their res- 
pective folds. In view of all this, it is not sur- 
prising, considering its much greater antiquity, 
that the wisdom-religion of the ancient, p sh add 
have been misrepresented and disguised in the 
course of successive generations. 
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/•cattcr — i/r, at all events, to put him on tho 
lyiick of verifying lor himself the fact — that 
Eastern and Western religions, magic, and 

occftltism, witli all their various developments, 

• • • 

have one and the same origin. 
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CHATTER III. 

WESTERN MISCONCEPTIONS OF EASTERN PHIEO- 
>OPH V. 

When European scholars first began to 
interest themselves in tile translation of the 
sacred hooks of the East, it was witfi no idea 
that they contained any deep system of thought 
which, when correctly interpreted, would go 
far to explain many of the enigmas of life, 
or that in their ancient page* would he found 
some of the profoundest cosmological truths, — 
but rather in the pursuit of philological and 
historical science. Their value to the educated 
European world was supposed to lie in their 
great antiquity, and not iif the thoughts and 
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idea?; contained ill thom^ winch were never 
supposed worth serious study as embodying 
a philosophy. In the J;me number of the 

Nineteenth Venturi) of last year, Professor 

• • • 

Max •Miiller, in the course of an article 
entitled “ Forgotten Bibles,” makes the fol- 
; lowing remarks : u Some at least of the most 
important works illustrating the ancient reli- 
gions* of the East have been permanently 
rescued from obliVon, 4ind rendered accessible 
to every man who understands English. Some 
of my friends, men whose judgments I value 
far higher than my own, wonder what ground 
there is for rejoicing. Some, more honest than 

<71 

the rest, tol # d nfc that they had been great 
admirers of ancient Oriental wisdom till they 
came to read the translations of the sacred 
bflrtks of the East. They had evidently ex- 
pected to hear the songs of angels and not the 

•.I 

babbling of babes. But others took higher 
ground? What, they asked, could the philo- 
sophers* of the nineteenth century expect to 
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learn from the utte^ Hires of nu n who ^ had 
lived one, two, three, or evei four thousand 
years a^o? \\ h<‘ii , 1 humbly suites ted that 
these hooks had a purely historical interest, 
and that the history of religion could be studied 
from no other documents, 1 was told it was 
perfectly known how religion arose 1 , and 
through how many stages it had to pass in its 
de\ olopnieiit from fetishism to positivism, and 
that, whatever facts n.:nht‘he tumid in t h < ^ 
sacrt'il hooks of the Hast, they must all \anish 
hefon* theories which are intallihle and incon- 
trovertible/ 

These remarks illustrate forcibly tin' tact 
that tin* translators have oiiK -appreciated tln*ir 
subject from one* point o| \ iew, \i/., that o( its 
antiquity, and it is ohviom that the idea has not 
occurred to them that these hooks mi^dit h;Ve 
a hidden meaning, which has been wrapped tip 
m a symbology only recognisable to those who 
have* made a study ol mystic philosophy. It 
was not, of course, to he expected that A\ (‘stern 
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DrientaliSts, or even Orientals educated exclu- 
sively in the Western school, should be able to 
interpret the symbology, Ijut they should have 
been prepared. to accept the possibility of its 

presence in the documents. These books may, 

♦ 

perhaps, have been u rescued from oblivion ” 
by their present translators in regard to the 
English-speaking public at large; but an earnest 

inquirer, anxious to fathom the depth of 

# • 

Oriental thought, has even now, with these 
translations so readily available, to seek an 
interpretation of their veiled as well as of their 
superficial meaning. Their u rescue” has only 
been aceomplishedjit the expense of their signi- 
ficance. These books have very much more than 
a mere historical value, for in their pages are to 
be Jjound the fundamental truths of a philosophy 
that is deceived by many cultured minds as one 
.veil worthy of rgspeet on quite other grounds 

With reference to the Rig Veda, with which 


tlvin those of antiquity 
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Max Midler claims so much familiarity, tlu 
follow inn* assertion, not unsuj)])nrtc(l by rcas< n 
ami illustration, is to be found in fs!s Cundlad: 
i% Alchemist", kabalists, ami students nl* mystic 
philosophy will timl therein a perfectly-defined 
>y>tcm of evolution in the eoMnommv of a 
people w 1 1 o lived a >eore oi thousands ot years 
before our own era. They will film in it, 
moivdwr, a perfect identity of thought, and 

* . 'i 

even doctrine, with the Hermetic philosophy, 
and al"<> that of 1\ thaimra" and Plato. 

Apart from this, it mi;du be a-ked what 
philosophers has the world to "how in the 
present generation to compare with those who 
have parsed away am 1 " ayo, lenvino* behind 
them theories which may perhaps come nearer 
the truth than those which an* above referred 

to H" infallible and ineontroverl ibie/' 'I'he 

» 

idea> to be* found in the sacred books of 

the East are likened by tin * Professor to the 

u babbling of babes.” Is this the fault of 

<* \ 

the ideas, or is it not just possible* to con- 
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# cei\*e th^t the translators, highly educated, 
painstaking, ai/l studious as they have shown 
themselves to he, have# tailed to find the 

mystical key that will unlock these hidden 

• • 

treasures, and without which these Bibles are 
comparatively meaningless and useless. Even 
from the historical point of view these transla- 
tions muist be unsatisfactory, for, instead of 
helping to show the state of intellectual ad- 
vancement of th(*peo|ftc in those remote times, 
their actual knowledge of, or the theories they 
were capable of forming about, the Universe, 
they give, — the learned mystics of India main- 
tain,— an entirely wrong impression to the 
reader of what tTiose theories really were, and 
to what knowledge those who held them had 
attained. Justice cannot be done to the noble 
conceptions contained in these books in conse- 
quence of the spirit of the teaching being 
absolutely wanting in the English version. 
Wcr<nt possible to get those translations com- 
mentoft upon o ^ttMt etated ; b,y an educated 
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P>rahmiiu po>sos>inn ,, « ^omo know led of 1 the, 
Kiistorn doetrine, the whole philosophy woulj.1 
shin*' with a splendour which tain now he only 
partially apprehended, oven hy those Furopdans 
who are disei|)les of Kastern wisdom* and 
would display the true grandeur and intellec- 
tual power of its nismo^ony. For, no matter to 
what >e(*t the l’rahmin mielit belong, whether 
he would oive the reading: in favour of one 
particular sect or another, it would not 
alfeet the result, for, as >aid above, Indian 
relimon- may and do differ considerably exote- 
rieally, but 1 1 r * broad basis of esoteric identity 
is recognised by their respective cultured and 
mystical adherents and priests, and they our 
and all acknowledge the hidden occult meaning 
which, underlies each of these writings, and 
which, in order to obtain their proper apprecia- 
tion, must be perceived, it* not believed in, bv 
the translator. 

Without this perception of the tact tha{ occult 
science is the basis and foundation of alt these 
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Jioofts, np rendering ot^tnem will or can l>c 
^itisfactory, foj/it should he the duty and wisli 
of every one engaged in tie work of giving to 

others certain information, by putting it from 

♦ * # 

one language into another, first of all to he sure 
that he lias got a true understanding of his 
author’s subject, otherwise how can he hope to 
do justice to the ideas, no matter how feeble 
and childish they may to him appear? 

, Eastern philos(^>hy Iftis one great foundation 
of belief that runs through all the various forms 
of thought, whether orthodox Brahminieal, 
Buddhist, or Yedantist, and this resembles 
broadly what Mr. Draper gives as that of the 
stoics or followers' %f Zc no, “That, though there 
is a Supreme Power, there is no Supreme Being. 
There is an invisible principle, but not a per- 
sffiial £j(od, to whom it would be not so much 
blasphemy as absurdity to impute the form, 

sentiments, the passions of men That 

which men call chance is only the effect of an 
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unknown cause. I^veti of chance's there is a 
law. Theme is no such tiling as Providence, 
for nature pnnvedsi under irresistible lav s, ami 
in this respect the Universe is only a vast auto- 
matic engine. 1 he vital force which pervades 
the world is what the illiterate call (ioe 1. The 
modification^ through which all things an? run- 
ning take' place' in an i rrc>i>t ihh? way, anvl lmnce 
it may he >aid that the* progress of the* world 
i> under de>tinv: like* a m e l it can evolve only 
in a predefined modi'." 

[ iie charm* of Atheism >o often brought 

againf Theo>nphif> and fudents of Pastern 

phil osophv could hare 11 \ he more entirely base- 

levs than it i>, ami would "eem to* owe its origin 

either to ignorance of the true work that tlrno- 

sophi>t> have at heart (viz., the? suppression of 

v 

Materialism; or to a wrong interpretation put 
upon the meaning of the word in its popula’* 
acceptation. 

An Atheist is generally supposed to he one 
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•who ijot* only docs not Relieve in a God, but 
who is also (/mvinced that there is for hu- 
manity no survival after cteatli. 

ft would |je equally just, and (juite as logical. 

* 

to maintain that Spiritualists (who pass most of 
their spare time in holding communications 
with their friends and relations who have passed 
away; are Atheists, as that Buddhists and 
Theosophists are so. For, although these latter 
disagree with some of the conclusions 
formed by the former as to the spiritual con- 
dition of the disembodied souls, they are at one 
in knowing that such communications are not 
only possible but of daily and hourly occurrence. 

The one •thing that a study of Theosophy 
shows more than another is, that this life is as 
nothing compared to the next, that the present 
is bu# may a , Le., transitory, whereas the real 
life is that which pertains to the inner man, 

^nd which is apart from the body. While we 

% 

are in the body we are chained down by it, 

• • .... 
and are subject to the limitations incurred by 
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its occupation. Fiveddrom corpo/eal ‘restraints 
wo can take cognisance of existence on another 
and higher plane, where time, distance , and 
death do not a fleet us. Buddhism ttaiehes its 
disciples, ainonjx other tiling, to disregard the 
cravings of the hodv hv subduing and con- 
quering t I k ‘ ehvsires that have to do with 
material pleasures, to he uninfluenced hV* fcel- 
ine> of (Mivv, passion, aimer, ivvcuht, to culti- 
vate an ardent wish 'to henelit humanity, 
combi ma l with spiritual a spiral ions. Thew 4 
bodily < h>iivs, the lower feeding of our nature 4 , 
beinif once 1 destroved, tite' inner man can then 

ocapo from bondage, and j^iin while still dn 

% 

thF life 4 some of the 4 knowledge and experiVnee 
of another state 4 of existence, and thereby of* 
the realitv of the 4 ever progressing power of the 4 
Divine Spirit within, which likewise anflnate's 

the whole universe. The mere . 4 fact that tr > 

* 

Buddhism does not preach a belief' in 01; 

dependence on a personal (*od is no proof that 

* * 

the; religion is Atheistic, for it recognises in the 
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Universal Spirit all the y*dier attributes which 
Christianity aligns to its Deity, while the 
teachings of Buddhism ^nd of Christianity 

equally 4 lead to the purification of the body 

• • • ^ ^ 

from •all worldly cares and ambition. The 

whole code of ethics as laid down by Jesus is 

. # 

to the end that humanity should be unselfish, 
so that their inner and spiritual selves may be 
fit to associate with the Father in Heaven. The 
Eastern teaching^give;f very much the same 
Tulvi^e— crush and subdue the personality — that 
you may come to realise your oneness with the 
whole , the universal consciousness. 

The reader must not, however, suppose that 
T1 leosophy te;;ehes # Buddhism pure and simple, 
for this is not the case, but the study of it 
shows very clearly that the old wisdom-religion, 
a^ taught by initiates from time immemorial, 
underlies all the great religions of the world. 
Buddhism and Ijrahminism bear much the 
same relation one to another as do Protestant- 
ism and* Catholieisiti, and they have as many 
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\ ^ ' 

sects mill branches \\ethin tlieii\. members as 
have these Western religions, ^Ksoteric I >udtl- 
Iiisin wa> a philosophy before the historical 
Buddha appeared on ihe earth, that is to .-ay, 
the philosophical truth beneath the outei form 
was there, a- it \va- also in Christianity 
and BrahminBm, before their founders ap- 
peared. Thus it will he >een that Crienta 
philosophy, instead of 1 eiii“* atheistical in it: 
tendency. i> absolutely \ lie n er-e, and has <ml 
that character partly from I wine; wrongly 
interpreted hv \\ extern exponents, and partly 
through the fact that a belief in an anthropo- 
morphic tied a> the creator of the l inverse is 
discouraged bv the created % ida -t exr n authorities 
of the day, and is not supported in tin* 
teachings of the sacred hooks of the Hast. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer's u Infinite and HterAnl 
Knerev from which all % thine;s proceed,” and 
his statement that a none of the positive attri- 
bute* which have ever been predicated of (Jod 
can be used of this energy,” agrees* and is 
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ujentfcal \yitlvthe teach i^»* of Eastern philo- 
sophy. But, whereas Mr. Spencer says that 
human finite consciousness cannot conceive of 
nor •approach the Unfc&owable, which he 

• • • f 

admits* is the “ Ultimate Reality,' occult 
initiates assert that the power to do so is 
latent in mankind, also that this power or 
faculty •can, by special methods of develop- 
ment to the knowledge of which they have- 
access, be J^rought^o ddlninate and free itself 
from the restraints of the body, and be ren- 
dered able to bridge the gulf that separates 
the known from the unknown. The deep 
reverence with which the teachers and pupils 
of the esoteric doctrine approach the subject 
of the Great Law, — the Unconscious, Infinite, 
Ultimate Reality, or whatever name is used to 
express # the idea,— if only faintly realised by 

Western exponents ot # other religious beliefs, 

# • 

would go far to dispel the notion so widely 
circulate^ that this system is other than the 
most spiritual of‘ all* for its great object is the 
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tAA\ y mi ]V. 

THE .SEEN' AND THE UNSEEN. 

In order better to comprehend the connection 
which the material to what is commonly 
called the spiritual world, it will ho necessary 
for the render to know that Eastern philosophy 
teaches the division of man into seven prin- 
ciples, which are as follows: — 

h The Body. 

2. Vitality, 
d. Astral Body. 

4. Aninuil Soul, 
o. Hannan Soul. 

(k Spiritual SouL 
7. Spirjt. 

K 
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In this division it will he sc-cn that the lociy. 
represents a gross form of matter, yet possesses 
the potentiality of spiritual development twhich 
is >lo\vly brought to pukfection l»v a long* course 
of evolution through nu ny ineariiatioiis. Vet 
it must not he supposed that these' prineiples 
can he separated or torn oik* from the other 
like coats of skin, or that they have distinct 
and individual properties that ran work in- 
dependently of one ar uhei? latch principle, 
on the contrary, i" closely allied to it" neigh- 
bour, and can only work when thus supported. 
Tin • hodv n of no in- unless jt \itahsed; 
tin* astral body would he, while away from its 
llcshly cum*, unintelligent, w\ ,v it not illumined 
by the higher faculties of the animal soul, and 
the higher jiarts of the human soul itself would, 

■X. 

at the death of the human being, cling to tf. .* 
astral form, and with th ,t slowly disintegrate 
on the astral plane, but for their aflinity and 
close adherence to the spiritual soul. 

The three first principles belong exclusively to 
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the personality anil are pjrishable at die death 
o] the \Ady — i.e.^ the second principle, when no 
longoi/)ccupicd witli the Jjody, goes to vitalise 
other Organisms in it , immediate vicinity, 
while The astral form decays more slowly but 
as surely as does the body. The four higher 
principles form the individuality, the real 
inner man — the ego that passes from one 
incarnation to another. If, by a long course 
of det eriora tion *kuq to # a •continued scries of 
birtfis of more and more debasing tendencies, 
the sixth and seventh principles become even- 
tually detached from the higher portions of the 
fifth, the latter sinks and is merged in the 
fourth, which verjT slowly disintegrates in the 
astral light, during which time it is one of the 
most dangerous kind of elementarics. The 
pure spirit which has thus been forced away 
from the ego flics back to its original source, 
the universal spirit. These principles are latent 
not only in animals down to the lowest or- 
ganisms, but also ill all matter, whether organic 
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or inorganic. Thus iUmay ho said that a pebble 
contains the potential elements of tlu‘ perfected 

man. This, however, dot's not mean th\jt anv 

v 

particular stone will, iV* the course* of .Millions 
of years, he converted into a man, or that, 
although there is in it undoubtedly the latent 
f^erm of the life principle 1 , therefore it will he 
ever able to move by its own volition. The* 
tlienrv of ('volution, which agrees up to a eer- 
tain point with occidt Muont * maintains that 
the vegetable kingdom ('volvi's from the mineral, 
the animal from the vegetable, and so on. It 
follow^, therefore, that in tho stone there must 
be the elements of the vegetable and animal, 
eonscqucntlv of man, for it is hardly necessary 
here to consider the (piestion of a separate 
creation for the human heiny. 

Tin* higher principles in man are developed 
in him, one by one, h> slow decrees as he 
works his wav up from the lowest form of the 
savage up to the most advanced types of the 
uresent generation. Even hi these the" higher 
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principles ar© still onlyfatent. Most people at 
tjii r pnftent sta^ge of* humanity are only in active 
possei/ion of their fourttp principle, although 
the fifth is beginning .o assert and man Host 
itself. This is shown m the development of the 
material intellect* on the material plane, which 
deals almost entirely with subjects connected 
with the well-being of this life, — scientific 
discovery, the education of the masses, his- 
torical and so on, tending for the 

most part towards disbelief* in any other exist- 
ence than the one, and consequently to the 
encouragement of bodily comfort and ease, 
rather than to the recognition of* the spiritual 
and psychical powers in man, which are just 
beginning to unfold. When once these facul- 
ties are acknowledged, the way to their de- 

fj " " 

velopment and training discovered, all other 
sciences and studies will sink into relative 
neglect and become subject to the immense 
powers of* the human will, the education ot 
which will be the highest ambition of all those 
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who have lor their akh the attainment of 1 nail 
truth, or in other words universal kn! wledjjo. 
This, however, will i*^t he until humanly is in 
full possession of its (n N h principle, <d frihed by 
the awaken in*; of the sixkli. 

Kvcn now an educated lnim'vity is bcjdnnino; 
to he aware that these higher faculties are 
innate in all and varvin^lv active in many. 
The separahilitv in life of the astral from the 
material bodv has bi.Vif'proven hyvo^'l^ douht. 
Mc>merism, clairvoyance, magnetism, the pas- 
sage of matter through matter, mental tele- 
graphy, the instantaneous transport of objects 
from distant places, an* facts which may he 
tested and realised to he true hy those who are 
sufficiently interested in these subjects to give 
the necessary time to such research, and v who 

.1 

find themselves, without such proofs, .unable 
to realise a future life or a conscious existence 
after death. 

The exceptional people who are horn with, 
or who become possessed of, the abnormal 
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po^rs, <jr spiritual capabilities which bring 


about lie j)lienoinena referred to above, may 
be roughly divided into tyro classes, those who 


from ymith u])ward liyVe been trained in a 

* •• • f 

sj)C(Mifl manner with >i view to the cultivation 
and expansion of their sj)iritual and psychical 
powers, and those who are naturally born seers 
and mediums, but who have grown up without 
any intelligent training specially directed to the 
cultivation oLLL>af peculiar gifts. 


There is a broad difference between a seer 
and a medium, although the two are connected 
by certain fundamental resemblances. Tin? 
former possesses a tar higher natural develop- 
ment than the latter, and his powers are his own 
to wield as he pleases. The medium, as his 
name implies, is but a passive agent of coinmu- 
mcatvm between influences from the subjective 
or spiritual side of nathre and ourselves. The 
bond of similarity which connects^ the two con- 
sists mainly in the fact that they can both be 
approached by and have communication with 
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Hie inhabitants of tluuunseen world around usi 
Mediums pan, under pertain conditions, g<*t 
the physical phenomena with whieli ylmost 
everyone is now fam^jar, but canny' dictate 
wlmt those conditions Vre to be, nor ever 
be (piite sure that the restdls expected and 
hoped for will be forthcoming. The seer, on 
the other hand, by the concentration of his 
mind on a particular subject, can put himself 
ch rupjHji't with the- -s|firituaf yf've , ’md while 
in a perfectly con>ciou> and natural state see 
into the astral light, not only exchanging ideas 
with the people therein, but also reading with 
great accuracy the thoughts and intentions of 
those living in this world', Th\ •se thoughts 
are photographed, more or less vividly, in the 

astral light, according to the strength of the 

* 

will that has projected them. In this t way a 
murder has been distinctly seen by a clair- 
voyant, in all its details, weeks before it was 
committed, and the murderer identified by the 
seer, who recognised him at once and unmis- 
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tnke!lblv Cronj the pictimc lie had seen in the 
agtral lifdit. Events sueli as this illustrate very 


clearly the great awl lasting effect thoughts 

may hav\fbr good or uni on our fellow-crea- 

•• * * 

tures. # The steady intention of a murderer to 


commit a oriinc ^^ hich he carefully plans in all 
its minuthe, gets pictured in the astral light, 
and only fades away after a longer or shorter 
lapse of time, and it may, as long as it remains 
there, ler pStqde of evil tendencies 

to the commission of like crimes should they 
happen to come within reach of this particular 
current. They would not see tho picture as 
does the clairvoyant, hut the evil magnetism 
therefrom might enter their minds and develop 
the bad qualities lying dormant there, which 

otherwise would, perhaps, have never been 

0 

aroused. The reader may here ask, what is 
this astral light into a seer can look, but 

which to (lie generality of people is a blank 
page — a" name without a meaning. 

The astral light' is what, in Sanscrit lite- 
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rature, is spoken ot‘ axi Akasa. It is the slore - 
house from whence the adept obtains, ^>y will- 
force, tlie requisites for the working of pheno- 
mena of the creative, kind. u Aka a is’ the 
mysterious fluid termed by scholastic Science 
the all-pervading ether; it enters into all the 
magical operations of nature, and produces 
mesmeric, magnetic, and spiritual phenomena. 

The word v A>,’ 4 Ah,’ or i I ah,’ 
means fiie-esititenw* and is iwvjentlv the root 
of the word * Akasa,' which, in Hindustan, 
is pronounced 4 Ahasa,* tin' lile-])rinciple, or 
DiviiKi life-ydviii^ fluid or medium.’’* This 
excessively attenuated fluid, or medium, which 
encompasses this world, pci vadev the universe, 
and surrounds everything in life, receives and 
records all our thoughts for a longer or shorter 
period, according to the intensity and precision 
with which they arc conceived. It is in he 
astral light that the slowly disintegrating souls 
of the dead, called hy the teachers or Eastern 
litis f In r filed, vo*I. i. p. 110. 
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philosophy, ( i elcmcn tarns ” may ho soon. It 
here | also, that tlie clcmentals, sub-lmman 
being*, and tlio Deva kingdom, must be looked 
for ,*but entil the higher, principles of humanity 
are developed, either 5i the natural course of 
time, or by s^r^jal training now, the astral 
light and all the secrets of nature therein con- 
tained must remain unknown to, and therefore 

unbelieved by, the majority. The ego of man 

# 

cannot, encaSbtfr in the body, as at 

present constituted, take cognisance of things 
on the spiritual plane, but the study of theo- 
sophy, in one of its branches, teaches how to 
train and subdue the body into such a condition 
that the spirRuul man within may he able to 
assert his powers, and be in a great measure 
independent of it. 

^ The • invisible worU around is infinitely 
more various and inTPhjsting than the one 
which we know, not because it is unseen, hut 
because it is more real, more lasting, more 
spiritual, and, above all, because in it is to be 
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t'ouml the elue and se pud to so nmob t hat°is a 
puzzle and mystery in regard to mail's exist- 
enee on this planet. , 

In science we are continually being toh/that 
such things an* u facts/-' u laws of nature/’ 
and can only be aeeounted W bv [lit 1 vaguest 
conjectures. All the patient research of our 
most able men, tor years and years past, lias 
brought us no nearer to their solution. Tin? 
attractive and repenant poles'* r v magnet, 
the reeurrenee and regular variations of tin,* 
tide, and electric action, are u tacts /’ but how 
are they accounted for except by theories all 
more or less unsatisfactory, ft must not be 
supposed, however, that all these problems will 
be solved u death, nor that the mere power in 
itself* of being able* to look into the astral hght, 

4 

or, in other words, being cu ntyjtorf, while, in 
the l>ody, with a diffluent plane of matter, will 
clear up all the difficulties pertaining to the two 
states of existence, for assuredly this is not the 
case. W hat it is desirable lor a student to com- 
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pj’cli«nd is, tliat a ^/iviction as to the existence 
of the invisible world and its close connection 
with the visible, is one step in the direction of 
'ttfaN knowledge, and the next is a belief in the 
necessity of these spi^taal powers, latent in 
man, being brought to a high state of develop- 
ment. The process of such development carries 
with it a comprehensive study of the working 
of the great law in regard to the phenomena of 
this world jmd its 1 inevitable connection with 
unseen worlds and unseen conditions around 
us. For then, and then only, can slithering 
humanity be taught to distinguish between the 
real and the unreal, to separate the true from 
the false. 

Occultism teaches, and the seer proves, that 
every one, both old and young, has imme- 
diately around him an ethereal envelope varying 
in colour, shape, and funeral appearance in 
accordance with Ins constitution, life, thoughts, 
and general aspirations. Within this atmos- 
phere may be read t4ie events of his past life, as 
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also those which will happen hi the future' It 
has been said, in a previous chapter, that every 
human being leaves behind linn, as he goes 
through life, a train of circumstances,* the 
actions of which were dee to impulses originated 
in a previous incarnation. 1 licse circumstances 
can be seen in his atmosphere, the aura itself 
being only visible in the astral light. s Every 
movement we make, whether of importance or 
the rcvcr>e, must he in answer toji thought. 
If the movement is one of deep interest, on 
which much happiness or misery may depend, 
the mind dwells tor a long time upon the sub- 
ject, and tills in all the details necessary to 
the success ol tin* project : L Consequently these 
thoughts gel photographed in the astral light, 
and whether they an* thoughts, the results of 
which have been enacted, or whether t ho 
events consequent inner them are still to come, 
the seer can equally well read them, and thus 
foretell, very often, what will take place after a 
longer or shorter lapse of time. And, no 
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lyatter how distant^ul apparently unconnected 
with thc r pcrson whose aura is (being examined 

• f 

nitiV bo lie who is weaving in his mind the 

‘ 0 

ffdtws which will have such a great effect on 
his pjitlf through life, t^e clairvoyant can follow 

the subtle magnetic threads which link the two 

• * 

together with unerring skill. 

What these magnetic currents, so real for 
the few who can perceive them, so unreal for 
mankind a t larg m afe, tluMiPftder must discover 
for ITimself in the more advanced literature of 
this philosophy. 

It is undoubtedly along these invisible 
threads that the master of the art of mental 
telegraphy runs hi^fnessages ; it is also by 
means of these lines that the mesmerist (un- 
consciously in this ease) influences his sensitive 
■»*uieii divided from him by many miles. A 
lock of hair given to a*- Jttirvoyant who is an 
absolute stranger to the owner of the hair, and 
separated* by hundreds of miles, will enable 
him to send his miitd along the magnetic cur- 
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rents which subsist between* the hair ail' 1 ifs 
natural possessor, so as to take note' of what 
lie is (loin and what are his surroundings. 

Thus it will be seen that Theosophy is* n<>i 
merely an abstract philosophy, uealiiej; with 
metaphysics and fanciful theories, but that in 
it the student may surely find in this life the 
key to the hidden mysteries of nature, as well 
as the way that leads to spiritual and intel- 
lectual progress in t^-next state of existence. 
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v'l 1 11 THU V. 

x n j; i) • a a r m a s . 

It lias been already said that there arc two 
classes of cxcoptionTilly constituted people who 
liavfi within themselves certain phenomenal 
faculties, those being roughly defined as the 
trained and the untrained. The latter group, 
embracing seers, clairvoyants, and mediums, 
has been briefly dejiJSvith, and it is now pro- 
posed to give the reader some information 
respecting the former group, that is to say, 
i hose who, in addition to being born with 
some or all of the aim. vmal attributes above 
enumerated, have from vouth upwards gone 
through *a special course of training for the 
development of theh' psychical ])owers. It is 
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commonly assumed that ^education on ^lio 
physical plane renders an individual, whether 
exceptionally talented or the reverse, more 
capable of systematising his ideas, and m^icr 
able to use them to advantage tor the ^ood of 
the human race, than if he is left to run wild, 
gathering his experiences in an unmethodical 
manner, and from perhaps untrustworthy 
sources, without proper instruction and assist- 
ance by those who ^ive by time and study 
acquired practical and theoretical informaiion 
in the well-beaten grooves of scholastic life. 
This being granted in regard to ordinary 
education, it is only rational to allow that 
experienced guidance and instruction is equally 
if not more necessary in the education of the 
spiritual faculties. That large numbers are at 
this moment going through such training and 
development, and ot ]>/ xs hoping to do so in the 
future, is at last recognised by some people in 
the West, and has in the Mast been an accepted 
fact from time immemorial. 
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Sic Jesuit of ft- is philological training is 

shown to its full extent in the Brotherhood to 

0 

which the Mahatmas belong. The true seer or 

adept is enabled, in consequence of the special 

* • 

training he has gone through, to disembarrass 
his higher princinlcs when engaged in the 
exercise of their faculties from all connection 
with the lower. The knowledge thus obtained 
can only be acquired or perceived in its inte- 
grity by these higher principles when they are 
unpolluted by attachment to the lower, and 
when approached by the untrained clairvoyant, 
is misconstrued and mixed up with the fancies 
and recollections of the physical brain, the 
functions of which, as an uninstructed psychic, 
he does not know how to render, for the time, 
being inoperative. The passed adept, when in 
the state necessary for (he reception of this sort 
of experience, is able to su. pend the mechanical 
action of the brain, his spiritual sight thus 
becoming clear and uninfluenced by the admix- 
ture of the physical* memory. This abstracted 
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state is (‘ailed in Hindu, writes Sama^hi. £nd 
is considered the highest condition of sj)ir it- 
uality attainable by humanity while in the 

body. While on this subject it will be ''as 

# * 

well to quote again from Isis Uni died : 
u There are two kinds of. scership, that of 

the soul and that of the spirit but, 

as the visions of both depend upon the 
greater or less acuteness of the astral body, 
they differ very v/Mely froin^tho perfect 
omniscient spiritual state, for at best the sub- 
ject can get but glimpses of truth through the 
veil which physical nature interposes. The 
astral principle of mind, called by the Hindu 
Yogi fav-atma, is the sentient 1 soul, inse- 
parable from our physical brain, which it 
holds in subjection, and is in its turn 
equally trammelled by it. This is the ego, 
the intellectual hfb-prinoiple of man, his 

conscious entity When the body is in 

the state of dharaua-- a total catalepsy of the 
physical frame— the soul of the clairvoyant 
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rnaydi berate itsefj*and jicrecive tilings subject- 
ively, and yet, as the sentient principle of the 

brain is alive and active, these pictures of the 

0 

pas‘c, present, and future will be* tinctured with 
the terrestrial perceptions of the objective 
world; the physical memory and fancy will be 
in the way of clear vision. But the seer-adept 
knowsjiow to suspend the mechanical action of 

the brain. J I is visions will be as clear as truth 

» 

itself, uncoloured, and tin distorted, whereas the 
clafrvo^ant, unable to control the vibrations of 
the astral waves, will perceive but more or less 
broken images through tlio medium of the 
brain. The seer can never take flickering- 
shadows lor realities . . . he receives impres- 
sions directly from his spirit. Between his 
subjective and objective selves there are no 

i 

obstructive mediums. This is the real spiritual 
scership, in which, accoiiing to an expression 
of Plato, soul is raised above all inferior 
good.” *' 


inis f urrilnf, vol. ii. }>. ;V.)0. 
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Tliis psychological <$ducat\/>n av|hc\i psm^nfs 

for admission into the community of adopts 

« 

have to undergo is not given in a speculative 
or tentative manner, hut is rather a regular 
mode of instruction, tlm rules for wh?ch are 
rigid and absolutely unavoidable, these having 
been in practice and handed down from one 
generation to another tor thousands ofkyears, 
since, indeed, humanity first evolved on this 
globe. The custodies of this school of know- 
ledge are variously called Mahatmas, Risliis, 
Arhats, Adepts, (Juru Devas, Brothers, &(\, by 
their respective followers in different countries 
or religions, and contain within their number 
representatives of many nationalities. The 
majority of them now live in Tibet, although 
isolated members of the community are t to be 
found elsewhere in far distant countries. They 
possess a knowledge* of the hidden workings of 

» * t 

Nature, and of the causes which produce the 
phenomena of the physical world. This enables 
them to produce, without other mechanism than 
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tin**' o^n will-p(fyer, jjJienomena, tlmt upset all 
the theories that workers in physical science 
have in the course of many years gradually built 

up', and arc still acting upon. They can defy 

• • 

matter, distance, oven death itself. They can 
create and disintegrate, that is to say, they are 
able to gather the elements out of the akasa 
necessary for the production of material objects 
and cause them to become visible and tangible, as 
they can dissipate suck, objects into their ori- 
ginal njolccules, which at once diffuse themselves 
through the astral light and become invisible to 
the physical eye. They can take cognisance of 

people and their thoughts regardless of distance, 
\ . ? 

— impress, influence, and directly communicate 
with them. What the late Lord Lytton in 
his t Coining Race described as veil power, the 
Mahatmas undoubtedly possess and can wield. 
They recognise and prartically use for various 
psychological purposes the different principles 
spoken' of previously as forming the constitu- 
tion of man, and liave in the routine of their 
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training developed they: higl^r prjncipjcs/^iilfc 

at the same time subduing the lower ones to 

♦ 

such a state of perfection that the real spiritual 
man is independent of and altogether masterof 
the material body, and cyui consequently leave 
it for long periods of time; % tlm ego belonging 
thereto in the meantime acquiring real know- 
ledge in other spheres, which on his return to 

earth goes to strengthen and support the block 

* 

of such knowledge belonging to the hrother- 

0 

hood. 

It is well known in India that fakirs and 
yogis can by t lie practice of ascot ism and certain 
physical exercises, such as sitting for a long 
time together in a particular position, breathing 
at intervals laid down in accepted rules, &c., 
attain undoubtedly psychological powers,, and 

# 

perform physical phenomena. This kind of 
training is called ILffcii Yog, while the higher 
description as taught by true adepts is called 
Itaj Yog. Between these two modes of educa- 
tion for the attainment of # abnormal powers 
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tfieiV ; sfa t n enormous difference, the gap tliat 
separates the two, from the lowest form of the one 
to the highest of the other, being tilled in by fol- 
lowers of all the many and various religions and 

» i 

sects scattered over tl’3 whole of Asia. These 
include the juggler, who can, perhaps, practise 
a humble kind of sorcery for a small remunera- 
tion, and the holy man or yogi who lives an 
ascetic and solitary life, passing his time in 
meditation and religious practices, harming no 
one, but, °n the contrary, doing good to the 
extent of bringing home to the uneducated 
people who visit him the desirability of leading 
a pure life now, in order that they may attain 
happiness in the future. But far above the best 
of these yogis — and that many of them are 
, examples of passive holiness, spirituality, and 
purity there is no doubt — stand the Mahatmas. 
Jfor they are the direct inheritors and guardians 
of the ancient wisdom-religion, apd of the 
accumulated spiritual experience of those who 
have lmd charge of'the world since humanity 
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appeared thereon. j\?id, when an a^pir^ftt to 
initiation readies up to and attains adeptship, 
liis further advaneement and spiritual education 

is by no means at an end ; tor in spiritual culture** 

• • 

even more than in mundane, it would seem 
that the further a student gjoes^the wider grows 
the prospect before him. So that members 
of’ this venerated community, of which Euro- 

[>eans know so little, not only in their pro- 

% 

gross gain the personal and recorded wisdom 
of their contemporaries and predecessors* but 
they, as it were, test its accuracy as they 
go on step by step. And this intimacy with 
the working of the unseen hand that guides 
the universe — which gives to the adepts their 
supremacy in all matters relating to physical 
and other sciences — is acquired by them not 
as the aim and end of their aspirations, but* 
accrues to them by degrees, while still chelas 
or neophytes in the lino of study organised 
for their development, and is only a stepping- 
stone to the more sublime •philosophy, acquaint- 
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with wlflch hejps them to a compre- 
hension of this divine and immutable law that 

i 

reigns everywhere alike, both in the visible and 

invisible worlds around us, equally in things 

* » 

spiritual and physical^ For just as it is im- 
possible to fin(} out the exact moment when 
the mineral gives place to a vegetable growth, 
*r tlx;* vegetable becomes an animal, so it is 
likewise hopelessly difficult to determine the 

i 

boundary which separates matter from spirit. 

r l f he attention of mankind may be, first of all, 
attracted to this brotherhood,— the members of 
which have raised themselves to such a tremen- 
dous height above their fellow -creatures, — by 

* t 

the striking ’and overwhelming powers with 
which they are endowed ; but the student of 
their ^loctrine soon comes to regard even these 
as of inferior interest to the broad and enlight- 
ened views of the past andduture of humanity, 
and its relation to and position in the scheme 
'of the universe, to be obtained by their help. 
Their existence as* human beings has been 
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often, and still is, qip'stionfol by maPiy.; 'Vud, 
on the other hand, hundreds of people have 
not only seen and spoken with them, but 
some have even lived under the same roof 
with their own Mahatmas for years together, 
and naturally during tlict Mine have wit- 
nessed numberless instances of their powers 
in various directions. It is not, howecer, the 
purpose of this little book, as said before, to 
bring forward proofs of the statements made in 
it. These the reader can look for, and certainly 
find, elsewhere. But it may be mentioned, 
perhaps, in regard to this particular statement 
as to the existence of the adepts, that the 
student will find it not only supported in the 
sacred books of the East, which are replete 
with references to the u Itishis,” but a 1 so by 
the verbal assurance of reliable witnesses 
who have seen and conversed with their 
own adept-guru, both in the body and 
also astral ly, when separated by thousands of 
miles. 
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Tin’s ifcpunibilivy of „the astral from the 
material body in litc is by no means so very 
uncommon even among Western people, who 
are quite unconnected with Eastern modes of 
training, and who have no knowledge of the 
Mahatmas. And it is perfectly well known 
among certain circles of society that this par- 
ticular faculty is frequently resorted toby those 
still in life who wish to visit and communicate 
with their relatives and friends who have 
passed away into another state of existence. 
Moreover, two or more u astrals ” will make 
this journey in company, remembering accu- 
rately on their return to their respective bodies 
the conversations they have had with their 
dead friends, as well as the appearance and 
leading features of the scenery and country 
they have traversed in finding these friends. 

Therefore, if some among jus can have such 

* 

experiences without having gone through a 
life-long training, or having had any special 
guidance, why should the existence of the 
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Brothers be doubted bruise Vhcir.puphks m'tii 1 - 

tain they get sucli astral visits from their 

u masters ” when they know that their bodies 

\ 

are hundreds of miles away. Again, if an un- 
trained person finds thatjie can leave Ids body 
at will and traverse the invisible worlds around, 
bringing back the record of his travels and 
impressions, how much more possible ,it isA> 
believe that the adept, who, in addition to the 
natural qualities with which, like the seer, he 

is at birth in pos>ession of, has been for loim 

• - 

years devoting himself to their development, 
aided by the experience and knowledge of 
those who, for many generations past, have 
trodden the same path before him. And why 
should we find it unreasonable to suppose that 
these initiates should have within their keeping 
a transcendental philosophy which has for its 
foundation, truth and spiritual knowledge. It 
must be remembered, also, that adepts] 1 ip is not 
the result of the work of* one life, for the way 
up to that high point in human evolution can- 
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ii( t bo attained in 'o shout a time, even under 
the most favourable conditions ; these condi- 
tions belonging to some of the many mysteries 
that have to be unriddled by a student in his 
way along the path that leads to a comprehen- 
sion of occult science* 

The first spark of interest in mysticism which 
gradually unfolds itself in any given individual 
by reading and study is probably due to some 
slight contact in a previous birth with people 
of like tendencies. The reading and theoretical 
education which he encourages in himself in 
this life will have its results in his next incar- 
nation, when perhaps he will be strong enough 
to force himself, by his earnestness, purity of 
life, and spirituality, on the notice of a master, 
and eventually become a probationary chela. 
Once an accepted chela, his progress towards 
initiation depends upon the mental, physical, 
moral, and intellectual attributes, which he may 
then develope ; and there are many initiations 
to be passed through before adeptship is reached, 
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which wo arc told is only achieved after a Joi^g 

i - v 

and weary probation, during which period (lie 
man is tried, tested, and proved at every stop 
in his upward course, not only in regard Vo all 
bodily desires and feelings, bur also in regard 
to his mental and intellectual qualifications ; for 
to be a Mahatma means to be the embodiment 
of knowledge, power, and justice. It is the goal 
for which unconsciously humanity is struggling ; 
to which the majority will eventually attain 
through the long course of trials, experiences, 
and pleasures that all have to undergo in 
the birth and rebirth of the ego in its many 
incarnations. ■* 

Those who are anxious to shorten the journey 
to this far-distant haven of rest from earthly 
existence, can only do so by leaving the high 
way — which, though comparatively smooth and 
of easy ascent, is very long — and taking to the 
mountain paths that lead directly to the top, 
for those who are at the same time fearless and 
faithful. 
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VII / PTEll VI. 

RULES FOR STUDENTS. 

It may now be advisable to give, lor the 
guidance both of would-be cliclas and those wlio 
onl)^ desire to become theoretical students of 
this philosophy, some information respecting 
the kind of life real chelaship entails, and what 
resemblance it bears to the lives led by ordinary 
people. Chelaship is much less infrequent in 
India than in almost any other country, and 

the reason of this lies on the surface, and 

• 7 

is accounted for by the fact that belief in and 
reverence for the Mahatma^ may bo described 
as almost hereditary in Hindus. It goes hand 
in hand with a strong addiction to the study of 
transcendental metaphysics. This tendency is 


a 
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not confined to the upper cla ses of so icty, 1/ut 
is observable likewise in Nearly every Hindu 
who lias sufficient education to raise him above 
the level of the coolie, or common working 
man. Even those who, in consequence of 
having received a Western education, call 
themselves Materialists, and argue usually 
along the line's of Tyndall or Huxley, have, 
below their English methods of thought, a 
firm belief in the a supernatural,” so-called, 
combined with an admiring devotion to' the 
sacred literature of their own country. It 
naturally follows that candidates for occult 
training present themselves in considerable 
numbers. Entrance, however, into the chan- 
nel that will lead to their acceptance as pupils 
is not so easy as might at first be imagined, 
for the laws and regulations that guard the 
portals into this path arc very stringent, and 
neither family ties nor worldly duties may 
be put aside or disregarded. Thus, in India, 
early marriages between children are pro- 
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d«u«+ivc f of grc#t trouble In many cases, 
quite apart from the question as locked at 
socially. A yflung man whose earnest desire 
and* hope is to become a chela may often find 
himself hopelessly cut off from following the 
only career for which he has any inclination by 
the fact that he has dependent upon him a 
wife whom he has hardly seen, and duties in 
life for which he is both unfitted and indisposed. 

Let us, however, # takc a case in which there 
is \%) question of a wife, nor any other worldly 
disability. The aspirant for spiritual knowledge 
can with the help of a master begin tho work 
before him, the mastin' at first being only 
required to give him certain advice relative to 
exercises for the development of his psychical 
faculties, and to see that in their progress and 
growth he docs not come to grief. For such 
exercises, taken by one eager to acquire per- 
sonal development, and persevered in without 
proper guidance, lay him open to the various 
influences resident in the unseen world, which, 
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unless lie is protected by ii strong taliped vdii- 
forcc, are liable to gatlibr round him and 
produce very dangerous results.' 

Simultaneously with these mental exefttfscs, 

the neophyte must confine hinisclf to a. simple 

* 

diet of grain, milk, and vegetables, taken only 
in moderate quantities and at stated intervals. 
This restraint over his desire to eat and drink 
one sort of food in preference to another is 
quite the smallest and humblest commencement 
of the difficulties that beset the upward’ life. 
For he must not only have complete control 
over the emotions consequent on the material 
pleasures and pains of ordinary life, but he 
must also learn to compter or rise- above mental 

suffering, he must not only strive to become 

% 

indifferent to mental and physical weaknesses, 
but lie must succeed in doing so, otherwise 
there is no hope of his advancement in that 
particular incarnation. He who sets out with 
the intention of making occultism the study of 
his life, and adeptship thb goal of that study 
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whether in irhks or a futifre incarnation, has to 
•acquire, at all events to some extent, the four 

accomplishments called in Brahminical books 

0 

the four SadiUiqnas. These accomplishments 
carry in’ their attainment complete mastery over 
all the materiaMesircs either of the body or 
the mind, which pertain to the personality ; 
tney also' bring in their train spiritual enlighten- 
ment, which enables ttlie chela to comprehend 
in some measure the oneness of the universe 
and his t>\vn connection therewith. The first 
•accomplishment gives to the neophyte the power 
to distinguish between the real and the unreal, 
and if) grasp intellectually the tact that every 

ft 

tiling connected with corporeal life on this 
plamft is hut transitory, and therefore not the 
; cal. The second is in a measure the result or 
consequence of the tirst, for, the linn conviction 

<if the transient character of this existence 

© 

once truly established in the pupil’s* mind, all 
desire for the pleasures arising from it leave 
him, and lie thus acquires the second accom- 
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plishment, wliieli is, entire indiKclcnce to the 
results of actions, or to the praise and blame 
accruing therefrom. He escapes even fn^m the 
desire for life excepting as a means to the 
acquisition of spiritual Knowledge. 

The third accomplishment embraces the six, 
qualifications, which are briefly as follows 

1. Mental abstinence, /.c., the subjugation of 
all evil feelings such as ‘envy, hatred, malice, 
revenge, and the purification of the mind /^f all 
worldly anxieties. 

2. Bodily abstinence; this it will be seen’ 


must be the necessary consequence of the first, 
for as all actions are prompted by thoughts, 
these latter having been trained to dwell 
entirely upon spiritual subjects, and with the 
wish to benefit humanity, it naturally ‘follows 
that the daily life of the chela will be not only 

f 

free from all kinds of vice* or selfishness, buV 

that his body will without effort conform to the 

ascetic rules laid down as essential to the 

% 

development of man’s psychical and spiritual 
faculties. 
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o. Frbcdoip frffm al^ bigotry, or preference 

4 ® 

for one form of religion over another, the 

« 

aspirant being then able to sympathise with and 

assist all classes equally. He will be, if a 

* • 

IIindu ? > above caste prejudices, and as desirous 
of bonefitting J.lie Mahomedans as people of 
what was formerly his own persuasion. 

/L l^rcnnisd cheerfulness arising from the 
absence of all pride, having no wish for praise, 
being without resentment when blamed or 
wrongly accused, not caring to prove himself 
right or another person wrong, and the readiness 
to part with everything he possesses. 

5. The attainment of this qualification ron- 

i & 

dors the chela incapable of deviating from the 
rigjit path, for he has by this time obtained 
such c complete control over the senses and 
cravings of his body and mind, that the motives 
that tempt the generality oft humanity, in their 
way through life, to pursue pleasure, ambition, 
and wealth, at any cost, no longer have any 
hold over him, and he can consequently pass 
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through every sort of tempkfrion „wjUw» v ua..- 

< 

ger of being attracted out of the road that leads 

« 

to adeptship. 

(>. A full and perfect belief in his own power 

«> * 

of receiving spiritual kpowlcdge, and 1 of the 
ability of Ids adept-guru «to teach him tins 
science. 

The fourth and last accomplishment- 
sary to attain is an ardent longing for spiritual 
freedom and liberation from conditioned exist- 
ence.* 

It will be readily acknowledged that, these 
accomplishments achieved, the chela will be in 
an advanced state of spirituality as compared 

■?, i 

with humanity at large, and that, even if he 
got no further, his condition, morally, wquld 
be one of immense superiority as contrasted 
with the best among us who arc held up as 

r 

* For fuller and more precise particulars on these four 
accomplishments, the reader is referred to No. 1 of the 
“Transactions of the London Lodge of the Theosophioal 
Society.” 
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patterns "of holim&s. ^ut, wliilc in his cndca* 
vours to purify his lower nature, lie 1ms at the 
smile time been acquiring a knowledge of his 

higfier attributes, and has in a measure been 

• • 

enabled to look over, if not to cross, that gulf 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer affirms must for 
ever separate us, as finite beings, from know- 
ledge/^ the unknowable but only Reality. 

The chela has by this time triumphed over 
the difficulties that surround and beset the way 
from probationary to accepted chelaship. For 
a person no sooner gets recognised as a pro- 
bationary chela, and begins his preparatory 
studies, than, as a natural consequence of the 

c 

situation, alt the evil qualities and attributes 
pertaining to his personality spring into view. 
Propensities of which his friends and pro- 
bably he himself were not previously aware, 
now assert themselves, and* either devclope or 
are crushed, according to the moral power and 
strength of will of the person in question. If, 
after several chances have been given him, he 
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is found unable to resist temptation oi* to (Con- 
quer liis desires, lie is finally rejected by bis 
master as incompetent to take a place in the 

ranks of accepted clielas. The latter, however, 

* * 

having safely passed this critical period* go on 
in the nay laid down tor >hem, each in turn 
tested and tried in every way that their indi- 
vidual weaknesses may suggest. Soiv tines 
they are found wanting, fail at some of the 
minor initiations which they have to pass, and 
get thrown back for a time. In other cases they 
advance quickly, as their Karina dictates, or, 
in other words, as their strength of will and 
ardent desire urge them on to the higher 

<r 

ranks, due to the affinities wliiclf their former 
lives attracted round them. At all events, the 
road up to adeptship is so arduous and difficult, 
that only a very small percentage of those who 
offer themselves, and arc accepted for training, 
can reach the top in one or even two or three 
incarnations. 

Of those who struggle 'along as clielas all 
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their livcs^witholit attaining complete or more 

than partial success, many, if not all, see their 

« 

way to it later on, and in the meantime are so 

freed from the trammels and necessities ol 

• • 

physical existence, that time for them assumes 
a new aspect* anl they can very well afford 
to wait for the future, conscious of the support 
a *u "assistance of their revered masters that 
await them at the all-important moment. 

If the reader has followed the Theosophic 
teaching accurately, as thus far sketched out, 
he will have discovered that the late ol man- 
kind is a Ion" succession of re-births, inter- 
spersed with longer or shorter spells o( spiritual 
and blissful" existence, or semi-unconsciousness, 
in, exact proportion as their lives on earth were 
given to material or higher tendencies. I hie of 
the aims of the neophyte, in his struggle for 
adeptship, is then to shorten the number of 
his incarnations, and, by so doing, to get into 
a stato of existence to which, in the ordinary 
course of evolution, man will not attain but 
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through the lapse of m ;, lions f of yejpns ; for we 
are told that the minimum length of time be- 
tween one incarnation and another lor average 
adult humanity is about one thousand live 
hundred years. 

The chela, by a system oh forced or artificial 
incarnations, foregoes his very large share of 
heaven, which share has been cnormou^yb’a- 
creased by his exceptionaljv spiritual life, and 
thus rapidly gains that status in the universe 
to which, in the customary flow of human 
spiritual progress, he would only attain, as said 
previously, in millions of years. 

The artificial incarnation alluded to will be 
less difficult to comprehend by those who know 
or have any experience of the separability of the 
astral from the physical body before described. 
Not only can a Mahatma in this way leave his 
body, but he can also enter the body of one of 
his chelas, making use of these strange organs 
almost as if they were his own, the chcla’r 
astral in the meantime being absent. Thus the 
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physical® body ofta chela, which is eventually 
worn out before tlfc entity, is sufficiently ad- 
vanced for initiation, may with the aid of his 
adgifit master be transplanted into another body 
more fitted to carry on the work begun in the 
previous one. The. tjody chosen for this pur- 
pose would l)c one that in the process of nature 
has lost its vital principle from some one of the 

many causes due to illness and disease. At 

#— 

the moment of what is commonly spoken of as 
dissolution, the strange ego takes possession 
of its new case, and has to conform to its 
shape, proclivities, &c., moulding these latter 
by degrees to the necessities of the new situa- 
tion. The Teshu Lama of Thibet, the head of 

the occult hierarchy, is always a reincarnation 

© 

of this sort, the body of a quite young baby 
being taken for this particular ceremony. The 
Tcshu Lama is, of course* an adept of high 

© 

•standing, and when, as happeus in the course 
of years, his body becomes too frail for further 
occupation, he reincarnates in the body of a 
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baby. The following account of Captain Tur- 
nor’s interview with an intant Teslui Lama, in 
1783, is taken from Mr. Clements MarkhamVy 
book on Thibet, and may interest the reader as 
illustrative of this occult practice of imipediato 
reincarnation : — 

u On the morning of the 4th of December 
the British envoy had his audience, andjbund 
t he j)rincely child, then aged eighteen months, 
seated on a throne with his father and mother 
standing on the left hand. Having been in- 
formed that although unable to speak he could 
understand, Captain Turner said, 4 that the 
Governor-General, on receiving the news of 
his decease in China, was overwhelmed with 
grief and sorrow, and continued to lament his 
absence from the world until the cloud that 

K 

had overcast the happiness of this nation was 
dispelled by his reappearance, and then, if pos- 
sible, a greater degree of joy had taken place 
than lie had experienced grief on receiving the 
first mournful news. . . / The infant looked 
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steadfastly at thc*Lritish envoy, with the ap- 

• r* \ 

pcarancc of much attention, and nodded with 
repeated but s'low motions of the head, as 
though he understood every word* He was 
silent and sedate, his whole attention was di- 
rected to the envoy, and he conducted himself 
with astonishing dignity and decorum. He 
was. one of the handsomest children Captain 
Turner had ever seen, and he grew up to be an 
able and devout ruler, delighting the Thibetans 
witii his presence for many years, and dying at 
a good old age.” *' 

The individuality of the Delai Lama, who 
must be also an adept, is probably carried on 
in the same way as that of the Tesliu Llama, 
It is hardly probable that these forced in- 
carnations take place in the West, although 
occasionally cases may be heard of that 
seem to suggest the possibility. In the East, 
however, they are by no means of such very 

Tibri, Bogle ami Manning ; Introduction, p. lxxiii. 
By Clements Markham. 
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uncommon occurrence, as may be ascertained 

r l 

in various ways by the persevering inquirer. 

Consequently, when it was said above that\ 

adcptsliip was seldom if ever accomplished in 

one life, it was not meant by that statement 

* 

that the chela was allowed to die ill the usual 
way and bide his time for re-birth in the ac- 
customed manner, taking up his training «jvherc 

he had dropped it some two or three thousand 

> 

years before, but that he hoped for the chance 
of carrying on his spiritual progress without 
any break of continuity. 

One of the objects, therefore, that chclas 
have in view will have now been sufficiently 
elucidated, and the figlit at first to be made 
against the claims and selfishness of the body, 

j 

though difficult, once accomplished, the result 
is proportionately great. 

The next questions to be considered are, 
what the general run of mankind gain by* 
merely a theoretical study of this philo- 
sophy, what inducements can lead them 
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t(^ take up new* lines^ of thought, and how, 
while still living* an ordinary life, people 
may still follrfw out some of the rules laid 
d<*wn for the guidance of chelas, and with 
wliat result on their future. One of the 
first truths the upward-striving soul has 
to realise is the temporary character of the 
body or personality, as compared with the 
individuality, which is the real and lasting 

m 

part of the human being. He must also 
rcRoffiiisc the continuance of the conscious- 
ness of the individuality in each successive 
birth, in spite of the personal memory being 
absent, and the philosophical necessity for 
those primary rules of general morality, com- 
prising unselfishness, charity, justice, &c., as 
taught by all religions. A third conception to 
be grasped is the necessity of a firm belief in 

the Divine element within, us, which may ho 

‘ * 

cither encouraged or repressed, Recording to 
the means taken for promoting either result. 
These lessons the ortlinury student may try to 


H 
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follow and profit by equally with the clidia, 
certainly with profit to lfiniself* in his next 
birth, and to the immediate advantage of those 
around him. But a life of unsystematic inno- 
cence, no matter how free from actual sin, nor 
how devotional in spirit, l v 0 uld have compara- 
tively little effect on the evolutionary progress 
of' the entity. Without a certain amount of 
study towards the comprehension of spiritual 
science, there would be no advance for the entity 
beyond that which all well-intentioned people 
make unconsciously and by slow degrees for- 
ward. These will ensure a certain phase of 
conscious spiritual life (/c\, spiritual a> being 
[fee from the material body), dependent upon 
their various higher attributes, and a reincarna- 
tion afterwards exactly suited for the working 
out of their Karma, more or less laden with 
happiness or the reverse as dictated by their 
previous actions. The intellectual study of the 
esoteric doctrine, therefore, taken quite sepa- 
rately from anything like personal training of 
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the psychical labilities, is an important factor 
in evotutionary pfogress. Conducing, as it 
docs, moreover, to a moral and unselfish life, 
intellectual work in the study of esoteric science 
must stimulate flic future spiritual progress of 
the entity to an enormous extent. Without 
supposing any extra number of incarnations 
for the intellectual worker on spiritual lines, 
the mere fact that his life has been passed 
in the acquisition of such knowledge should 
cafry with it an exceedingly protracted exist- 
ence in Devachan (the Tibetan equivalent 
for Hea\en), when', during this rime, he will 
not he simply in a state of blissful hut un- 
progressive -happiness, but where lie will he 
continuing, only under much more favourable 
conditions, the work which was the main in- 
terest of his earthly life. This protracted 
existence in Devachan naturally lauds the 

• ego, when his time comes for rebirth, in a 

% 

period of advanced spirituality, as compared 
with that of the Eaptli when he last left it, the 
H 2 
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progress being due to the vnany thousands 
of years that have passed * since his last in- 
carnation, during which time ‘humanity has 
been developing the resources of science, * ( as 
also their own psychical faculties. ‘ The return- 
ing ego does not find itself, unprepared for the 
great difference in the condition of humanity, 
consequent on its extra long existence in Deva- 
clian; but it is quite abreast of, if not still in 
advance of, the stream, without having gone 
through the many incarnations which have bum 
necessary to the majority of mankind to bring 
them to this stage of their journey. In this way 
the study of spiritual philosophy must reduce 
the ego’s number of incarnations* though' not 
on the same lines, nor with the same com- 
plete success, as the more elaborate training 
of the chela. The main consideration, there- 
fore, for tho reader to bear in mind is, that 
without some distinct and sustained effort. 

t 

in one direction or another, whether over the 
physical body or in mental* work, no exceptional 
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progress can be # mad$ by any person in the 
human procession that is marching on towards 
that point in the development which the Ma- 
hlttmas have already reached. Obedience 
to a moral code, the regular performance 
of all daily Jutie ., an attitude of uncritical 
devotion to religious forms and customs, are 
all very praiseworthy actions, inasmuch as they 
spring from the dictates of the person’s con- 
science, and are no doubt as examples to the 
debased and uneducated classes productive of 
good ; but in themselves they will not urgo 
forward the entity out of the beaten track, nor 
guide it into the channels leading to quicker 

• t\ 

methods of advancement in the next incarna- 
tion. While in such a groove the ego will not 
retrograde, and thus run the risk of dropping 
out of the procession altogether, but it will 
keep in the ranks instead cf pushing forward. 

Those who cannot by reason ofijamily ties or 
.other occupations enter on the direct path of 
ehelaship, although* with the strong impulse in 
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their natures to do so, nj/iy mttke sure progress 

f f 

by the theoretical study of occultism in all its 
branches, and tin’s they may do without break- 
ing natural bonds or without disturbing ti\e 

o o 

comfort of either friends or relations ; they may 
also do this unostentatiousl^ and f yet eventually 
with the best results. And if their ardent hope 
is to achieve a regular chelaship sooner or 
later, let them keep that idea well in mind, 
acting up, as far as their position in regard 
to others dependent upon them will allo\V : , 
to the rules laid down for the guidance of 
clielas. Such persons can always get advice 
and assistance from those in advance of them 
in these matters ; and, if they should be mem- 
bers of the Theosophicai Society, will obtain 

i 

such help with all the greater facility. 

It will, perhaps, be as well to mention here, 
that in the formation of the Theosophicai 
Society the founders were acting under the 
direct wishes of certain of the Mahatmas, who 
thus opened the occult doo' a little way for 
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9 I 1 • • . 

those whose intuitions were sufficiently active 

to o*uiclo % them to tal?e advantage of this source 

of knowledge. *The society, which in India has 

spread with extraordinary rapidity, has been of 

immense service *to the natives of that country 

by arousing in then?,- love and respect for their 

own ancient literature 1 and philosophy (which 

through the diffusion of western modes of 

I thought and education, and also in consequence 

of tlie apathy constitutional in Hindus, had 

becCnwMilmost dormant), thus raising their self- 

respect and patriotism. (Should the Society 

spread also among the Anglo-Indian community 

residing in that country, it would prove a bond 
e 

of union and* sympathy between the two races 
that no amount of theoretical legal equality in 
* the government of the mixed population will 
ever be able to produce. 

In the West the Society ha$ had success of 
i\ different kind tha*i in the Eastland it has 
given, what is now seen to have been so urgently 
required, an indication showing in what direc- 
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tion the knowledge aw], explanation of my$rie 
literature was to be found. * It lias been already 
noticed that in the West the proof of the exist- 
ence of the Mahatmas is not considered satis- 
factory, and even some members within the 
Society may still remauK unconvinced of the 
fact. Nevertheless, the Mahatmas are its real 
founders, and in close connection \yith its 
nominal leaders. To show the divergent 
way in which people may look at the same 
question, it is amusing to find that in Iifdia 
the Hindus had first to be convinced, not 
of* the actual existence of the Mahatmas 
as living men, for of this they had ample 
proof, but that the visible founders of 9 the 
Society were really their agents and in commu- 
nication with them. This once proved # to the 
satisfaction of the Hindus all went well, and 
there are branches in active working order in 
almost eve^y town in the three Presidencies of 
India, while in Ceylon the movement lias taken, 
if possible, still firmer root. Owing to the 
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energetic measures started by Colonel Olcott 
in this island, he 1ms, in addition to winning 
over great numbers of adherents to the Society, 
been the means of organising and bringing into 
active working order many Buddhist schools 
where native (jjiiidr^i can now obtain a good 
education, Formerly these children had either 

to be sojut to schools presided over by ( Kristian 

* 

missionaries, or they had to go without any 
regular instruction. Those parents who felt 
they could trust to the homo influence counter- 
acting what they considered the dangers to the 
religious beliefs of their boys and girls arising 

from such education, sent them, wisely taking 
* . e 

the good and rejecting what, from their point 

of view, was the bad. Others, incapable of 

$ 

seeing anything but the dangers of possible 
perversion, kept their children at home, the 
result being that thousands t of the Singhalese 
boys and girls were growing up ip a state of 
hopeless ignorance. This evil has now, in a 
great measure, beeii removed, and in Ceylon, 
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as in Western countries, the* children can itow 
go to schools presided over by masters holding 
the same religious beliefs as their parents. 

In Europe the Theosophical movement is &ot 
a simple revival of this kind. The views of 
Nature to which it leadv* present themselves 
at first it is true, amongst us, as new ideas. 
But even amongst us, when the matter is 
rigidly considered, Theosophy may he regarded 
as a revival, — a revival, that is to say, of the 
real esoteric meaning embodied in the gloat 
religion of the West as well as in those of the 
East. Western dogmas have disguised the. 
Esoteric Doctrine very elaborately, but it still 
runs through them for those wlra are able to 
appreciate it Its outlines may be traced as 
clearly in Christianity as in the faith of .Tibet. 
For many Theosophists this matters very little. 
Their interest lips in the study of abstract 
truth, and ,/iot in the dissensions that have 
given rise to antagonistic theological systems. 
Still, it would he a mistake to imagine that 
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abstract speculation supplies the only method 
by wliicfi the truth can be approached. It can 
be sought in the analysis of old, as well as in 
th# construction of new creeds, and, having 
regard to the probability that large numbers of 
educated men ^jid vxnnen, whether Christians, 
Buddhists, Mahomedans, or Brahmins, might 
find it difficult to £rive intelligible reasons for 
preferring their own to rival formulas, the 
consideration that Theosophy seeks its purpose, 
— tfie cultivation of spirituality, — in detecting 
identities rather than in emphasising contrasts, 
may perhaps put the movement on friendly 
terms with many people who might otherwise 
wrongly imagine themselves bound to offer it 
their opposition. 


THE END. 
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TUB CHEMISTRY OF FOODS. With Microscopic Illustrations. 

T’u.r T. TWA, <4PI’FMh, SUGAR. Hie, Lurim cnnvn Kvo, 2s. (id. 

I’akt II. MILK, NUTTER, CEREALS, PREPARED STARCHES, Ere. 

Larye crown Hvo, 2 s. 

BINGHAM (CAPT. THE HON. D.)- 

A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS AND DESPATCHES OF 

• '^'EE lARST NAPOLEON. With Explnnati >ry N o! en. 2 voir. Demy Hvo, 

THE BASTILLE: Its Ili-Lny and Chronicles. \Tn th<' /’/-ess. 

¥ LATHER WICK (DR.) - 

PERSONAL R ECOLLECTTuXS OF PETER STONNOR, IUn. With 

#1 us(, it) t n ins 1 iy .1 \ 'i i s ( 1 1 i ii i ; im and A. S. liovn. Larin* crewi; syo, (Is. 

LORD BLOOMFIELD’S .MISSION TO Til E OOF RT OF BERNADOTTE. 

P,.y Gioiujiana, Rawness Li mini im.p, Author « ! “ Reniinismiros of Court 
and Diplomatic L'ic.” 1! \ni\ Demy o, ayj! !i I’ u'trailH, 2hs. 

gOULGER (DEMETRIUS C.) - 

GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA THE 

DANUBE, AND ARMENIA. See., ml Kditimi. Crnwii Hv.i.H * 

BROMLEY-DAVENPORT (The lato W.), M.p.~ 

SI’OR*!’ : Fo\ Humiiitr, &,lmnn Fishing, Coyer! Shooting, Door 
Stalk iny. With numerous Illustrations Iiy General Ckbaeocic, C.E. Small 
•ito, 21s. 

BUCKLAND (FRANK)- 

, LOGBOOK OF A FISHERMAN AND ZOOLOGIST. With 

immijfons Illustrations. Fourth Thousand. Crown Hvo, as. 


SHAPMAN & HALL’S SERIES OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

New and Cheaper Editions of .Popular NutnJ*. Crown 8 vo. 

'ERO. A Story of Monte Carlfl. Hy Mrs. Camchfml Ph af.d as 
THE WORLD VVE LIVE IN. lij O mv.u.li Ckawfu tt'nLtos. 

JOLOOH. A Story of Sacritice. By Miis. UtMiniBLL Pkald, Author of “Nadiie 
Crown Hvo, Os. 

INTRODUCED TO SOCIETY. By Hamilton* Aide. 5s. 

THE RIOHT SORT. A Romance of the Shires. By Mrs. Edward Kennabd 
Illustrated, Os. • 

AAUCIT OF BALLIOL. By Herman - Mebivale. Os. 
iN^AUST RALIAN H E RO IN E. By Mrs. (Dm pi*™. — -- 



SELECTION OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


COOKERY- , 

OFFICIAL HANDBOOK FOR THE NATIONAL TRAINING* 

SCHOOL FLR COOKERY. Containing Lessons on Cookery; forming 1 tho 
Course t instruction in tho School. Compiled by “ R. O. C.'* ' Twelfth 
Thousand. Largo crown 8vo, 8s. v 

BREAKFAST AND SAVOURY DISHES. By “R. 0. C.” Crown 

8vo, Is. » 

3I0W TO COOK FISH. A Series of Lessons in Cookery, from the 
Official Handbook for the National Training gchool for Cookery, South 
Kensington. Compiled by “ R. 0. 0.” Crown 8vo, sewed, 3d. 

SICK-ROOM COOKERY. From tho Official Handbook for the 
National School for Cookery, South Kensington. Compiled by “ 0. C.** 

Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. * 

THE KINGSWOOD COOKERY BOOK. By H. F. Wicken. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 

CRAIK (GEORGE LILLIE)— 

ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE. Illustrated in a Philological CoAl- 

mentary on h»s “Julius Crcsar.” Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Ninth Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

CRAWFORD (F. MARION)— 

TO LEEWARD. Now Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
DAVITT (MICHAEL)— 

LEAVES FROM A PRISON DIARY ; or, Lectures, to a Solitary 
Audience. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 

A New Edition, in one vol., in the Press. 

This book was written during the Author's confinement in Portland . 

DAY (WILLI AM)- 

TIIE RACEHORSE IN TRAINING, with Hints on Racing and 
Racing Reform, to which is added a Chapter on Shoeing. Fifth Edition. 03. 

DICKENS (CHARLES)— to pane* 13-10. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. Edited by his Sister-in- 

Law and his Eldest Daughter. Two vols. uniform with “Tho Charles 
Dickens Edition” of his Works. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

THE CHARLES DICKENS 'BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compiled end 
Edited by his Eldest Daughter. With Five Illustrations by his Youngest 
Daughter. In a handsome fcap. 4to volume, 12s. ' ' 

EGYPTIAN ART- 

A HISTORY OF ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT. By G. Perrot and 
C. CnrpiEz. Translated by Wilteb Abmstbong. With over GOO Illustrations. 
2 vols. Imperial 8vo, £2 2s. 

ELLIS (A. B., Major Is. West India R^giment)- 
WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

THE HISTORY OF THE 1st WEST INDIA REGIMENT. With 
Maps and Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page. Domy 8vo, 14s. 

THE LAND OF FETISH. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

ESCOTT (T. H. S.)- 

ENGLAND. ITS PEOPLE, POLITY, AND PURSUITS. New and 

jBteV’tWV? 'F** ° ' 
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^ORSTJJR (JOHN)— 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. With 'Portraits and other 

Illustrations, Fifteenth Thousand. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth t*2 £s. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform wflfftho Illustrated 
Library Edition of DfckensV Works. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, .€1 8s. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with the Library 
Edition* Post 8vo, 10s. od. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with the “ C. D.” 

Ediiion. With Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 7s. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with the Household 
Edition. With Illustrations by F. Baknahd. Crown 4to, cloth, 5s. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR : a Biography, 1775-1864. With Por. 
trait. A New and ftevised Edition. Demy tyo, 12s. 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW- 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.— First Series, May, 1865, to Dec., 1866. 

G vols. Cloth, 13*. each. 

New Series, 1867 to 1872. In Half-yearly Volumes. Cloth, 13s. each. 

From January, 1873, to the present time, in Half-yearly Volumes. 
Cloth, Ids. each. 

FRANC ATEIJLI (C. E.)- 

R*JYAL CONFECTIONER : English and Foreign. A Practical 
Treatise. New and Cheap Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

GALLENGA (ANTONIO)- 

‘ EPISODES OF MY SECOND LIFE. 2 vols. Doroy 8vo, 28s. 

IBERIAN REMINISCENCES. Fifteen Years’ Travelling Impressions 
of and Portugal. With a Map. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32a. 

GORDON (GENERAL)- 

LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA, THE DANUBE, AND ARMENIA, 
i By DitMimuus C. Bouli.br. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

<0ORST (J. E.), Q.C., M.P.— 

AN ELECTION MANUAL. Containing the Parliamentary Elections 
( ’orrupt and Illegal Practices) Act, 1883, with Notes. New Edition. Crown 
8^o, 2s. Gd. 

GRESWELL- 

OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE, 2 vols. [In the Press. 

GRIFFIN (SIR LEPEL HENRY), K.C.S.I.- 

TUE* GREAT REPUBLIC. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
SKtlFFITHi-f (MAJOR ARTHUR), H.M. Inspector of Prisons- 

CHRONICLES OF NEWGATE. Illustrated. New Edition. 

. Demv 8 vo, 16s. 

MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK. With Illustrations. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 

TALt, (SIDNEY)- 

1 TRAVELLING ATL*S OF THE ENGLISH COUNTIES. Fifty 
Maps, coloured. New Edition, including the Railways, corrected up to the 
present date. Demy 8vo, in roan tuck, 10s. Gd. 

3AWHINS (FREDERICK)— 

ANNALS OF THE FRENCH STAGE: FROM ITS ORIGIN TO 
THE DEATH OF RACINE. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 28s. 
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HOLLINGSHBADl (JOHN)- 

FOOTLIGHTS! Grown 8vo, 7s. Od. 

HOVELACQtTT^ABEL)- 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE : LINGUISTICS, PIIILuLOGY, 

AND ETYMOLOGY. With Maps. l&reje frown Hvo, cloth, 5s. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLIO V. F»y Feeder*: Hardison, ' Prof. Beksley, 
Richard Congrkv i , and otheis. New Edition. Crown Hvo, 2s. (id. 

JARRY (GENERAL)- 

OUTPOST DUTY. Translated, with TREATISES ON MILITARY 
RECONNAISSANCE AND ON ROAD-MAKING. By Majo^Gencral 
W. C. E. Nai-iku. Third Editieu. Crown Hvo, 5s. 

JEANS (W. T.) - 

CREATORS OF THE AGE OF STEEL. Memoirs of Sir W. Siemens, 
Sir 11. Bessemer, Sir J. Whitworth, Sir ,1. Crown, and other Inventors. 
Second Edition. Ciown Svo, 7s. (id. 

JOHNSON (DR. SAMUEL)- 

LIFE AND CONVERSATIONS. By A. Main. Crowu Svo, 10s. 6d. 

JONES (CAPTAIN DOUGLAS), R.A. 

NOTES ON MILITARY LAW. Crown Svo, Is. 

KENT (CHARLES) - 

HUMOUR AND PATHOS OF CHARLES DICKENS, WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF III S MASTERY OF TILE TERRIBLE ANE 
PIC I UR ESQ U E. Port rait. On . *vn Hvo, (U 

LACORDATRE’S CONFERENCES. JESUS CHRIST; GOD; AUD GOD 

AND MAN. New Edition in I vol. Crown Hvo, (in. 

LAVELEYE (EMILE DE)- 

THE ELEMENT’S OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Translated' by 
W. Pollard, B. A., St. John’s College, Oxford. Crown Hvo, (Is. * 

LEFEVRE (ANDRE)- 

FlIlLOSOPLl Y, Historical and Critical. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction, by A. W. Kk\>tk, B.A. Lur^o jjrown Svo, 7s. 0d. 

LETOURNEAU (DR. CHARLES)- 

SOCIOLOGY. Based upon Ethnology. Translated by Henry M. 
Tuollodb. Lara'C crown Hvo, 10s. 

BIOLOGY. Translated by William MacCall, With Illustrations. 
Lar^o crown Bvo, Gs. 

LILLY (W. S.)- 

ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT. A Now and 

Revised Edition. Dem.v Hvo, 12s. 

LONG ( JAMES) - 

BRITISH DAIRY-FARMING. With numerous Illustrations. ®rowu? 
Bvo. £ ' [In Ih^Press, 

LYTTON (ROBERT, EARL)- 
POETICAL WORKS- 

FABLES IN SONG. 2 vola. Fcap. Hvo, 12s. 

THE WANDERER. Fcap. Bvo, Gs. 

POEMS, HISTORICAL AND CHARACTERISTIC. Fcap. Gs. 
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MERIVALE (HERMAN CHARLES) - 

BlNKO’S BLUES. A Tale for Children of all Growths. Illustrated 
by Ed|a.b Gikbrnr. Small crown Hvo, 5s. 

T^IE WHITE 1^1%G RIM, and other Poems. Cro>;v^’vo, 9s. 

E AUDIT OE BALUfOL. ^Jrown 8vo, 6s. 

MILITARY MOG RAPIIIIi*S — 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Col. C. B. Bracken bury; containing 
Maps and Portrait. Largo crown 8 vo, Is. 

LOUDON. A Sketch of the Military Life of Gideon Ernest, Freicherr 
von London, sometime Generalissimo of the Austrian Forces. By Col. G. JB. 
Mvllkson, C.S. I. With Portrait and Maps. Large crown Hvo, is. 

TURENNE. Bj # Co lJIozi kr. Large crown 8vo, with Maps. [ In the Press'. 
PARLIAMENTARY GENERALS OE THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 

By Major Walfoiid. [In the Press . 

MOLBSWORTH (W, NASSAU)- 

HISTORY OP ENGLAND EROM THE YEAR 1830 TO THE 
RESIGNATION OF THE GLADSTONE MINISTRY, 1871. 3 vote. Crown 
8 vo, 18s. 

A B RID (JED EDITION. Large crown, 7s. 6d. 

.MotfrKE (FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT VON)- 

POLAND: AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. An Authorised Translation, 
with Biographical Notice by E. S. Becuiumr. Crown 8 vo, is. Gd. 

CORLEY (HENRY)- 

TABLES OF ENG JdS II LITERATURE. Containing 20 Charts. 

►Second Edition, witli Index. Royal ito, cloth, 12 s, 

In Three Parts. Parts I. and LI., containing Three Charts, each Is. Cd. 

Part 11 1 ., containing 14 Charts, 7s. Part ill. also kept m Sections, 1,2, and 
5, Is. Gd. each ; 3 and 4 together, 3s. : . ' The Charts sold separately. 

ilUNTZ (EUGENE), From the French 

RAPHAEL: II LS LIFE, WORKS, AND TIMES. Edited by W. 
Armstrong. Illustrated with 155 Wood Engravings and 41 Full-page Plates, 
^Imperial 8 vo, 3Gs. ^ 

MORLEY (JOHN)- 

LIFR AND CORRESPONDENCE OE RICHARD COBDEN. Fourth 
Thousand. 2 vote. Demy Hvo, LI 12s. 

Llf'E OF RICHARD COBDEN. With Portrait. Popular Edition, 
it 4 sewed, Is. Bound in cloth, 2s. 

DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPAEDISTS. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, £1 6s. 

NEW UNIFORM EDITION. 

* RICHARD COBDEN. With Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 
•VOLTAIRE. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

ROUSSEAU. Largo crown 8vo, Us. 

DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPAEDISTS. Large crown 8vo, 12a. 
Critical MISCELLANIES. First Series. Largo crown 8vo, Cs. 

ON COMPROMISE. New Edition. Largo crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

EDUCATION. Third Edition. Demy 
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OyVER (PROFESSOR), F.R.S., &c.- 

ILLUSTRAT«?NS »0F THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL CODERS, 
OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, PREPARED FOR THE SCIENCE 
AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON. With 109 Plates. 
Oblong 16s.; coloured, £1 Cs. * 

OXENHAM (I?EV. H. N.)- 

SHOUT STUDIES, ETHICAL AND- RELIGIOUS. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

SHORT STUDIES IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY". Demy 8vo, 12s. 

PERROT (GEORGES) and CHIPIEZ (CHARLES)— 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PUCENICIA, CYPRUS, AND 

ASIA MINOR. Translated from the French by Walter Armstrong, B.A. 
Oxon. Containing about 500 Illustrations. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo, 42s. 

CHALDEA AND ASSYRIA, A HISTORY OF ART IN. Translated 
by Walter Armstrong, B.A. Oxon. With 452 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Imperial 8vo, 42s. 

ANCIENT EGYPT, A HISTORY OF ART JN. Translated from 

the French by W. Armstrong. With over 600 Illustrations. 2 vols. Imperil 
8 vo, 42s. 

PIASSETSKY (P .)- 

RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS IN MONGOLIA AND CHINA. Trans- 
lated by Jane Gordon-Cumming. With 75 Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 24s. * 

PITT-TAYLOR (FRANK)- 

THE CANTERBURY TALES. Being Selections from the Tales ofr» 
Geoffrey Chaucer rendered into Modern English, with close adherence to 
the language of the Poet. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

POYNTER (E. J.), R.A.- 

TEN LECTURES ON ART. New Edition. [In the Press. 

PRAED (MRS. CAMPBELL)- 

AUSTRALIAN LIFE: Black and White. Crown 8vo. [In the Press 
ZERO. A Story of Monte Carlo. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

AN AUSTRALIAN HEROINE. Crown 8vo, Os. 

MOLOCH. A Story of Sacrifice. Cro^m 8vo, 6s 
RAMSDEN (LADY GWENDOLEN)- 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Illustrated. Containing 46 Illustrations from 
Original Drawings, and numerous other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, fils. 

REDGRAVE (GILBERT)- f 

OUTLINES OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT. Translated from the 

German and edited by Gilbert Redgrave. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 

REDGRAVE (GILBERT R.)- 

MANUAL OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and Addresses 
of Richard Redgrave, R With Woodcuts, ii&r go crown 8vo, cloth, 2^ (id. 

REDGRAVE (RICHARD)— 

MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON COLOUR. 24mo, cloth, 9d. 
REDGRAVE (SAMUEL)- 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE HISTORICAL COLLEC- 
TION OF WATER*COLOUK PAINTINGS IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. With numerous Chromo-lithographs and other Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, £1 Is. 

RENAN (ERNEST)— 

RECOLLECTION^ OF MY YOUTH. Translated from the origiral 
French, and revised by Madame Renan. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
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ROBIItSON F.)- - 

BRMTSFI BEE-FARMING. Its Profits and Pleasures. Large crown 

8vo, 68. 

ROLAND (ABlHOR)- 

1'ABMING FOR flJKASURB AND PROFIT. EditJd by William 

Ablutt. 8 vols. Large crouyi Hvo, 6s. each. 

1> A riiY- FARMING, MANAGEMENT OP COWS. &c. 

POIILTRY-KEEPI NG. 

TREE PLANTING, KOR ORNAMENTATION OR PROFIT. 
STOCK-KEEPING AND CATTLE-RE, \RING. 

DRAINAGE OF LAND IRRIGATION, MANURES, Ac. 
ROUT-GROWING, HOPS, Ac. 

MANAGEMENT OF GRvSS LANDS. 

MARKET GARDENING. 

RUSDEN (G. W.), for ma’vy years Clerk of the Parliament in Victoria - 
A HLSTORY OF AUSTRALIA. With a Coloured Map. 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 60s. 

A niSTORY OF N W ZEALAND. 3 vols. With Maps. Demy8vo, 50s. 
SGbTT (A. DE C., MAJOR-GENERAL, late Royal Engineers)- 

LONDON WATER: a Review of the Present Condition and Suggested 
Improvements of the Metropolitan Water Supply. Crown Svo, sewed, 2s. 
SCOTT-STEVENSON (MRS.)- 

Ois SUMMER SEAS. Including the Mediterranean, the JEgoan, the 
Ionian, and the Euxine, and a voyage down the Danube. AVith a Map. Demy 
Svo, 16*. 

OUR HOME IN CYPRUS. With a Map and Illustrations. Third 

Edition. Demy Hvo, Ms. 

OUTRIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR. With Map. Demy 8vo, 18s. 
SHEPHERD (MAJOR), R.E.— 

.PRAIRIE EXPERIENCES IN HANDLING CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

With Illustrations and Map. Demy Hvo, 10s. Gd. 

SHIRREFF (MISS)— 

HOME EDUCATION IN RELATION TO THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Two Lectures. Crown Hvo, Is. Cd. 

SINNETT.(A. P.)- # 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. A New Edition. [In the Press. 

STORY (W. W.)- 

ROBA DI ROMA. Seventh Edition, with Additions and Portrait, 

i Crown 8v<>, cloth, 10s. Gd. 

CASTLE*ST. ANGELO. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
SUTCLIFFE (JOHN)- 

THE SCULPTOR AND ART STUDENT’S GUIDE to the Proportions 

of the Human Form, with Measuremo t* in feet, and inches of Full-grown 
Figures of Both Sexes and of Various ^ges. By Dr. G. Schadow, Member of 
the Academies, Stockholm, Dresden, Rome, &c. Ac. Translated by J. J. 
Wkight. Plates reproduced by J. Surcim-.^ Oblong folio, 31s. 6d. 

TANNER (PROFESSOR), #.C.S.- 

HOLT CASTLE ; or, Threefold Interest in Land. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
JACK’S EDUCATION; OR, HOW HE LEARNT FARMING. 

Second Edition. Crown 8?o, 3s. Gd. 

TOPINARD (DR. PAUL)- 

ANTtf ROPOLOGY. With a Preface by Professor Paul Broca. With 
numerous Illustrations. Large crown Hvo, 7s. Gd. 

TRAILL (H. D.)- 

•tHe NEW LUCIAN. Being a Series of Dialogues of the Dead. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 



SELECTION OF BOOKS PUBLISH FD BY 


• t • 

TROLLOPE (ANfrHCfNY)- 

AYALA’S ANGEL. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

LIFE Off glCEHO. 2 vols. Svo, £1 4s. 

THE CHftON ICLES OF BARSETSHFRE? *A Uniform Hlition, in 
H vols., hiriro crown Svo, liaiulsomqjf' priiinnl, endi vul. ooutainiiifr l'rontis- 


piece. 6s. each. 

THE WARDEN and BARE HESTER 
TOWERS. 2 vols. 

Dll. TllORNE. 

ERAM1/EY BAUSON AGE. 


THE t^dALb IIO USE® AT ARRINGTON. 

I.AST^'^UIIRONTCEE OE RARSET. 
2 vols. * 


VERON (EUGENE) 

AESTHETICS. Tran slat ed by AY. II. Armstrong;. Large cr. Hito, /s. Gd: 
WALE (REV. HENRY JOHN), M.A.- % 

MY GRANDFATHER’S POCKET BOOK, from 1701 to 1/Jb. 
Author of “ Sword and Surplice.” Demy Svo, 12s 


WHIST HANDBOOKS. By Agarics— # 

TnE HANDS AT WHIST. 32mo, cloth gilt, Is. 

EASY WHIST. 32 mo, cloth gilt, Is. 

ADVANCED WHIST. 32mo, cloth gilt, Is. 

WHITE (WALTER)- “ t . 

A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. Post Svo. With a Map. I Rtli 



WICKEN (H. F.) - 

TILE KINGSWOOD COOKERY BOOK. Crown Svo, *2*. 
WTLL-O’-TITE-WiSPS, THE. Translated from the German of Marie 
Pt 'terse n by ( hi v klottk .1 . H aui . With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 7s. <;l. 
WORNUM (R. N.) - , f- 

ANALYSTS OF ORNAMENT: THE CHARACTERISTICS )I 
STYEKS. With many Illustrations. Ninth Edition. Royal Svo, cloth, «s. 


YEO (DR. J. BURNEY)— 

HEALTH RESORTS AND THEM?* USES: being 
in various Health Resorts. Now Edition. 


Vacation Studies 
1 hi the Press. 


YOUNGE (C. DA- 

PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT AND 
New Edition 12mo, cloth, 4s. <>d. 


MODERN HEROES. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM* 
DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES.., 

Royal Svo , half-bound. 

BRONZES OF EUROPEAN CflUGlN. By (J. D. E. Foutnum. Cl 10s* 
DYCE’S COLLECTION to PRINTED B(JOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 

DYCE’S 2 COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, &c. (is. 6d. 
FURNITURE AND WOODWORK, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By 
J. H. Pollen. Cl Is. • 

GLASS VESSELS. By A. Nesbitt. 18s. 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITH’S WORK. By J- G. Pollen. % £1 Os. 
IVORIES, ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL. By W. Maskell. 21s. 
IVORIES, FICTILE. By J. O. Westwood. £1 4s. • 

MAIOLICA, HISANO-MORESCO, PERSIAN, DAMASCUS AN D 
RHODIAN WARES. By C. D. E. Sobtxum. £2. 
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MUSICMj INSTRUMENTS. By C. Enc.ku 12 ; * 

SCULPTURE, ^TALTAN SCULPTURE OF TllE MIDDLE AGES. By 
J. C. Robinson. Cloth, 7s. 0<1. 

SWISS *J01NS. By A. ^ Poole. £2 10s. 

TEXTILE FABRICS. By Rev. D. Rock. LI 11s. Gd. 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. By S. Redgrave. LI Is. 

UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON ART. a vols. Small 4to, 
LI Is. each. • 

UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON A JIT. Supplementary vol. 
8s. nett. 

• 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE AND ART 
„ HANDBOOKS. 

Handsomely printed in large crown 8vo. 

Published for l he Committee, of the Council on Education. 
RUSSIAN AR;P AND ART OBJECTS IN RUSSIA. By A umm 

f JhsM i,i,. With Illustrations. Is. Cxi. 

FRENCH POTTERY. By Pack Gasnault and Edouard Garnier. With 

I llusl ! ’.‘itimis :i n< 1 Maries. Us. 

ENGLISH EARTH ENWARE : A Handbook to t he Wares made in England 
during the 17th ami 18th Centuries. By Prof. Ciam ii. With lllusl rations. 

• 2s. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DENMARK. From the Earliest Times to t.ho 
DnnisTi Conquest of England. By J. J. A. Wormae, lion. F.S.A., Ac., Ac. 
With Illustrations. Us. (id. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCANDINAVIA IN THE PAGAN TIME. 

vX By Hans Hildebrand, Royal Antiquary oil Sweden. With Illustrations. 

I 2s. (id. 

PRECIOUS STONES. By Professor Church. With Illustrations. 2s. Gd. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA. By Sir George C. M. Birdwood, C.S.I. 
With Map and Illustrations* Dctnv 8vo, 1 Is. 

HANDBOOK TO TI*E DYCE aND FORSTER COLLECTIONS. By W. 

Mask ill. With Illustrations. Largo crown Hvo, 2s. (id. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. By Juan F. Riano. With Illustrations. 
Large crown Hvo, Is. 

G'%ASS. •By Alexander Nesbitt. With Illustrations. Largo crown 8vo, 
2s. (it?, 

t?OLD AND SILVER SMITH’S WORK. By John Uunukkfokd Pollen. 

With Illustrations. Large crown Hvo, 2s. (id. 
f APESTRY. By Alfred Champkaux. With Illustrations. 2s. Gd. 
BRONZES. By C. Drury E. Fortnum, F.S.A. With Illustrations. 

> Large crown 8vo, 2s. (Id. % 

PLAW WORDS ABOUT 'WATER. By AML Church, AI.A. Oxon. With 

Illustrations. Large ci#wn 8vo, sewed, (id. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS : their Preparation, Commercial Uses, and Value. 

By T. L. Simmonds. With Illustrations. Large crown Hvo, 7s. Gd. 

FOOD y A Short Account of the Sources, Constituents, and Uses of Food. 

By A. IT. Church, M.A. 0:*on. Large crown 8vo, Us. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. By Andrew Murray, F.L.S. Aptera. 

With Illustrations. Largo crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

JAPANESE POTTERY, rfeing a Native Report. Edited by A. W. Franks. 

With Illustrations and Marks. Large crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

HANDBOOK TO THE SPECIAL LOAN COLLECTION OF 

* SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. Large crown 8 vo, 3-4 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS : Historical Sketches. With Illustrations. Large 

crown 8 vo, 3s. 



SELECTION OF BOOKS PUBLISHED B\ 


TEXTILE FABR€CS.J[ By the Very Rev. Daniel Rock, D.Q. WiUi 
Illustrations. Largo crown 8vo, 2s. fid. 

JONES COLLECTION IN TEIE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

With itoplrait and Illustrations. Largo crown 8vo, 2s. fid. 

COLLEGE A WO CORPORATION PLATE. Jly f/lLFRED CRIP$>. With 
Illustrations. Lar^e crown 8vo, clotty 2s. fidv 

IVORIES: ANCIENT AND MEDLEVAL. t By William^ Mask el l. With 

Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 2s. fid. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND WOODWORK. By John 
Uungekkoud Polt.kn. With Illustrations. Lafgo crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
MAIOLICA. By C. Drury E. Fortnum, F.S.A. With Illustrations. 
Largo crown 8vo. 2s. fid. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FOODS. With Microscopic Illustrations. By 
Jamks Bell, Principal of the Somerset House Laboratory. 

Part I. — Tea, Coffee, Cocos, Sugar, &c. Larjfo crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Part IL— Milk, Hotter, Cereals, Prepared Starches, &c. Large crown 8vo, 3s, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By Carl Engel. With Illustrations. 

Largo crown Kvo, 2s. fid. # 

MANUAL OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and Addresses* of 
Ricuvrd Rkugrwk, R.A. By Gilukkt R. Redgrave. With Illustrations. 
Largo crown 8vo, 2s. fid. 

PERSIAN ART. By Major R. Murdock Smith, R.E. Second Edition, 
with additional Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 


CARLYLE’S (THOMAS) WORKS. 

CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

hi 23 vols., Crown 8 ro, cloth, P7 5 s. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 

A History. 2 vols., 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LET- 
TERS AND SPEECHES, with Eluci- 
dations, Ac. 3 vols., 18s. 

LIVES OF SCHILLER AND 
JOHN STERLING. 1 vol., 6s. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols., .CL is. 
SARTOR RESARTUS AND LEC- 
TURES ON HEROES. 1 vol., (Is. 


; LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

vol., 6s 

i CHARTISM AND PAST A*ND 
I PRESENT. 1 vol., Cs. t 

i TRANSLATIONS FROM TDhi 
I GERMAN OF MUSvEUS, TIECK, 

AND RtCIITER. 1 vou, 6s. 

! WILHELM ME1STER, by Goethe. 

r. Translation. 2 vols., Pi^. 

I HISTORY Ot' FRIEDRICH THE 
| SECOND, called Frederick the Great. 

7 vols., C2 9s, 


LIBRARY EDITION COMPLETE. ' 

Handsomely printed in 34 vols., demy 8vo, olofh, £15 3*,. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. With a Portrait, 7s. Gd. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. 3 vols., each 9s. 

LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER AND EXAMINATION OF HIS 
WORKS. With Supplement#!' 1872. Portrait and Plates, 9s. « 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. With Portrait. G.vols., 

each 9s. # 

ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC IN HISTORY. 

7s. fid. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 9s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS ANDi SPEECHES. With Portraits. 

6 vols., each 9s. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 9s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With Portrait*, 9s. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE SECOND. 10 vols., each 9s. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 3 vols., each 9s. 

EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY; ESSAY ON THE PORTRAITS OF 
JOHN KNOX AND GENERAL INDEX. With Portrait Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, 9s. 
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PEOPLE’S EDITIO^f. 

m 37 vols small crown 8 vo. Price 2s. each vol. , hound ill cloth ; or in sets 
• of 37 uoL. in 19, clot/i gilt, for £3 11s. 


SARTO 1# RESARTUS® • ^ 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vo^f. 
LIFE OF JOH» STERLING 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LET- 
TERS AND SPEECHES 5 vols. 

ON ZEROES AND HERO WOR- 

SHIP. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. * 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
FREDERLCK THE GREAT. 

10 vols. 

WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vote. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM MU- 
S7ETJS, TIECK, AND RICHTER. 
2 vols. 

THE EARLY KINGS OE NOR- 
WAY ; Essay on the Portraits of 
Knox ; and General Index. 


SIKPENNY EDITION. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. Eightieth Thousand. 

HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 

ESSAYS: Burks, Johnson, Scott, The Diamond Necklace. 

'Ihe above are also to he had in 1 ml., in cloth, 2s. Gd. 


DICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS. 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOI). With Illustrations by S. L. Fildos, 

• and a Portrait engraved by baker. Cloth. 7s. lid. 

&TTR MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
9 Cloth, £1 la. 

THE PICKVViCK PAPERS. With Forty-three Illustrations by Seymour 

and Phi/. Cloth, £L Is. 


NICHOLAS N1CKLEBY. Wijji Forty Illustrations by Phis*. Cloth, £1 Is. 

SKETCHES BY “JK)Z.” With Forty Illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank. Cloth, £1 la. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, £1. Is. 

DQMBEY # AND SON. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, £1 Is. 

DAVID (JOPPRRFIELD. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, £L Is. 

^fLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, £L Is. 

LITTLE DORR1T. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, £1 Is. 

SHE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy. five Illustrations by 
Georqe Cattermolo and H. K. Browne. A Now Edition. Uniform with the 
other volumes, £1 Is. 

BARNABY RUDGE : a T^le of the Riotf? -f ’Eighty. With Seventy-eight 
• Illustrations by George Cattermolo and il. K. Browne. Uniform with tho 
other volumes, £1 Is. « 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS : Containing — The Christmas Carol ; The Cricket 
on the Hearth ; Tho Chimes ; Tho Battle of Life ; The Haunted House. With 
,* all the original Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 

OLIVER TWIST and TALE QF TWO CITIES. In one volume. Cloth, 


£1 Is. 


OLIVER, TWIST. Separately. With Twenty -four Illustrations by George 
^ruikshank. Cloth, lis. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Separately. With Sixteen Illustrations 
^ *' by Phiz. Cloth, 9s. 

*** The remainder of Dickens's Works were not originally printed in demy Svo. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS — continued. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 

In Pont Svo. With the ( 

PICKWICK PAPERS 
NICHOLAS MCKLEBY 
M AR'ITN CTIUZZLEW1T 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP & REPRINTED 
BARNABY RUDGE and iTARD TIMES. 

BLEAK HOUSE 
LITTLE DORRIT ... 

DOMBEY AND SON 
DAVID OOPPERE1ELD 
OUR, MUTUAL FRIEND 
SKETCHES BY “BOZ” 

OLIVER, TWIST 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS... 

PICTURES FROM ITALY A AMERICAN 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER... 

CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
EDWIN DROOD and MISCELLANIES 
CHRISTMAS STORIES from “Household 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

(rations. Uniform with this Edition. I vol. 10s. (id. 

A NEW EDITION OF ABOVE, WITH THE ORIGINAL , ILLUSTRA- 


it ions, 30 vo Z.s\, £ loth , £12. 

,. T 43 Illstus.j 

2 yds. 16 0 

... ... 39 

2 vols. 10 0 

40 

2 vols. 16 0 

I IECES 30 ' „ 

2 vols. 16 0 

36 „ 

2 vols. 16 0 

ft. 40 

2 vols. 16 0 

40 „ 

2 vols. £6 0 

38 „ 

2 vols. 16 0 

38 

2 vols. 10 0 

.. . ... 10 „ 

2 vols. 16 0 

30 „ 

1 vol. 8 0 

24 „ 

1 vol. 8 0 

17 

1 vol. 8 0 

10 

1 vol. 8 0 

<s „ 

1 vol. 8 0 

NOTES 8 

1 vol. 8 0 

<s 

1 vol. 8 0 

s ,, 

1 vol. 8 O 

12 

1 vol. 8 0 

Words,” &o. 11 „ 

J vol. 8 O 

By John Forster. 

With Ulus- 


TIONS, IN CROWN 8 vo, 30 VOLS. IN SETS 


JUilULU 

ONLY. 


THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 


hi Crown- 8ro. hi 21 vols., doth, with fllusirai 

mu: s*, £3 

1 ()S. x 

*,/. 

PICKWICK PAPERS 

8 Illustrations 4 

0 

M Aim N C 1 1 U / Z LE WIT 

8 

4 

0 

DOMBEY AND SON * 

* 

4 

0 

NICHOLAS N ICICLE BY 

8 ,, 

4 

0 

DAVID COPPER FIELD 

8 ,, 

4 

0 

BLEAK HOUSE 

H „ 

4 

0 

LITTLE DORRIT 

8 ,, 

4 

0 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 

8 

4 

0, 

BARNABY RUDGE 

8 

3 

6 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 

8 

3 

6 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

4 

3 

(> 

EDWIN DROOD and OTHER STORIES 

8 

3 

6 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, from^r Household Words ” 

« 

3 

6 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ” 

8 

'3 

6 

AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED PIECES 

8 

3 

6 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

8 

3 

6 

OLIVER TWIST 

8 

3 

6 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

8 

3 

6 

TALE OF TWO CITIES 

8 

3 

O 

HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM ITAT^Y... 

8 

3 

O 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 

4 

3 

O 

TitE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Numerous Illustrations. 

2 vols. 7 

0 

THE LETTERS OF t 0HARLES DICKENS 


2 vols. 8 

O 
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•CHARLES DRAKEN^ WORKS — conti nurd. ^ 

ILLUSTRATED LIBRAR^T EDITION. 

Complete in 30 Volumes. Dcnnj Sen, 10 s. each; or set, £15. 

This Edition is ,lrinted onaiincr paper and in a larger type than has been oniployod 
in any pre^jous edition. The ^yp° has been cast especially for it, and the page is of a 
size to adnfit of the introduction •) all the original illustrations. 1 

No such attractive issue lias been piade ol tho writings of Mr. Dickens, which, 
various as have bceuj.he forms of publication adapted to the demands of an ever widely- 
increasing popularity, have never yet been worthily presented m a really handsorno 
library form. 

The collection comprises all the minor writings it was Mr. Dickens’s wish to 
preserve. * 

SKETCH EE BY “ BOZ.” With 40 Illustrations hy George Cruikshauk. 
PICKWICK EAPEBS. 2 vols. With 12 Illustrations by Phiz. 

OLIVER TWIST. With 2L Illustrations hy Cruikshauk. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEUY. *2 vols. With 10 Illustrations by Phiz. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. With 

Illustrations bv < ‘atrermole, Yu 

BARN A B Y RL'DG E mid HARD TIMES. 2 vols. With Illustrations 

*by ( ’attermole, Xc. 

MARTIN Cll EZZLEWTT. 2 vols. With 10 Illustrations hy Phiz. 
AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY. I vol. With 

S Illustrations. 

1DOMREY AND SON. 2 vols. With 10 Illustrations by Phiz. 

DAVltf COPl’ERFJ ELD. 2 vols. With 10 Illustrations by Phiz. 

BfiEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. Wit h 10 Ulust rations hy Phiz. 
fcITTLE DORIUT. 2 vols. With ID fllustrat ions by Phiz. 

A TALE OE TWO CITIES. With Hi Illustrations h\ r Pliiz. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 Illustrations hy Marcus 
Stone. v 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With S Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

OlVt MUTUAL FRIEND. 2vols. With 10 Illustrations hy Marcus Stone. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 17 Illustrations hy Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., 

V Ala cl No, R.A., Ac. Ac. 

HISTORY OF END LAND. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. (From “ Household Words” and “All tho Year 

Round.”) Wnb 1 1 illustrations. 

EDWIN I i ROOD AND OTHER STORIES. With 12 Illustrations by ’ 
S. L. Fddes. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION 

ok The works of 

CHARLES DICKENS, 

J ) i 30 Vols., larje crown Sro, price Ct> ; separate Vols. 4s. each. 

, . An Edition printed on good paper, containing Illustrations selected from the 1 louse- 
bold Edition, on I ’late l’apcr. Each Volume has about 150 pages and 10 full-pago 


Illustrations. 

SKETCHES BY “ BOZ.”- 
PICKWICK. 2 vols. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 
MARTIN CIIUZZ LE WIT. 2 vols. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols# 
DAVID UOPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 
CHRISTjMAS BOOKS. . 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 

LITTLE D0RRIT. 2 vols. 


OL?, CURIOSITY SHOP and 
REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 

EDWIN DR00D and MISCEL- 
LANIES. 

PICTURES FRQM ITALY and 
AMERICAN NOTES. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS — continued. 

' HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 

Complete in fcZ Volumes. Crown 4 to, cloth } £4 8s. 6c?. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, with 59 Illustrations, cloth, 5*4 

DAVID C0PPJ3RFIELD, with 60 Illustrations aT(] 0 a Portrait, clo(h, 5s. 

BLEAK HOUSE, with 61 Illustrations, cloth, >rs. 

LITTLE DORRIT, with 58 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

PICKWICK PAPERS, with 56 Illustrations" cloth, 5s. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, with 58 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, with 59 Illustrations, doth, 5s. 

DOMBEY AND SON, with 61 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

EDWIN DROOD; REPRINTED PIECES; and other Stories, with 
30 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. * 

THE LIFE OB 1 DICKENS. By John Forste?.. 40 Illustrations, cloth, 5 s. 
BARNABY RUDGE, with 46 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with 32 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, with 23 Illustrations, clo„u, 4s. 

OLIVER TWIST, with 28 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, with 26 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ,” with 36 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, with 26 Illustrations, cLth, 3s. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with 28 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with 15 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 
AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY, 18 Ulusts, cloth, 3s. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES, with 25 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 

HARD TIMES, with 20 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MR. DICKENS’S READINGS, i 

Fcap. 8 vo, sewed. 

CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. Is. 

CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. Is. 

CHIMES : A GOBLIN STORY. Is. 

STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY. Is. [ MRS c, AMP is 

POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS AT THE IIOLLY-TREE INN, ’and 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, with the Original Coloured Platos, being a 
reprint of the Original Edition. Small Svo, red cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

The Cheapest and Handiest Edition of 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

Tho Pocket- Volume Edition of Charles Dickens’s Works. 

In 30 vols.f small fcap. 8uo, £2 5s. 

New and Cheap Issue , in Pocket Volumes , of 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

PICKWICK PAPERS, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, with 8 like ration*, cloth, 2s. 

OLIVER TWIST, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, Is. 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ,” with 8 Illustrations, cloth, J-. 

OLD CURIOSITY SllOr, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 

BARNABY RUDGE, with 16 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY, with 8 Illustrations, cloth. Is 6d 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, la. 6d. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, with 8 Illustrations, clotn, 2s. 

SIXPENNY REPRINTS (Illustrated). 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL and THE HAUNTED MAN? 
READINGS FROM THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

As selected and read by himself and now published for the first time. v 

THE CHIMES/ and THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE, HUNTED DOWN, and A HOLIDAY ROMANCE. 

. CHA.BLBS DXCKBKS A.XO BTA2T0 — 




